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REVIEWS 


The Doctrine of the Church of Geneva: 
Second Series. Edited by the Rev. J. S. 
Pons and the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. 
London: Treuttel & Co. 

We see much good in the occasional intro- 

duction of well-selected specimens of foreign 

theology. “The communion of the saints” 
is a noble article of the Christian creed. It 


is founded in the deepest laid principles of 


human nature, and rises and branches out 
into a variety of consequences, which become 
both arteries and ligatures to the universal 
church, Cireumstaneed as the Christian 
world now is, a communication of sen- 
timent and opinion is especially required. 
The spirit of inquiry and independence, which 
separates the family into its branches, is not 
to be mistaken for the stern, cold, and in- 
harmonious spirit of schism. Put when the 
channels of intercourse are few, or are stop- 
ped up, both are regarded with the same eye, 
and made amenable to the same judgment, 
A sense of unjust treatment is thus inspired 
into almost every distinct church or sect: 
intolerance, the cruel and insane vice of the 
powerful, becomes that of the weak as well 
us the strong; and the difference of opinion, 
which, to a certain extent, follows perhaps 
as a necessary consequence of the free ope- 
ration of thought, is made the nurse of the 
most unnatural of enmities. 

The Church of Geneva is venerable from 





ancient associations, and interesting from a | 


vast variety of later circumstances. It was 
long the hospitable refuge of the most learned 
and conscientious of English scholars and 
reformers: it manifested the first effects of 
Scriptural teaching, as opposed to that carried 
on by emblems and traditions. Its annals 
form an epitome of ecclesiastical history; and 
a lesson may be learned from them of the 
utmost importance to every reformed church 
in christendom. 

But a vast change, we fear, has taken place 
in Protestant Geneva, since it was the cradle 
of evangelical doctrine,—the causes and 
gradual progress of which would form a 
subject worthy of minute attention; and 
lay open, if properly handled, a series of the 
most striking views. Not acity in the world 
could at one time boast such a concentration 
of worth and talent within its walls as did 
Geneva. Calvin, Knox, Martyr, Bullinger, 
and a score of others, each of whom was sufli- 
cient to fill acommunity with knowledge and 
energy, lived there in brotherhood. ‘The 
academy they established was justly regarded 
by the reformers, in every part of Europe, 
as the strongest bulwark of their opinions ; 
and discipline, rejecting almost all outward 
form and ceremony, became there, for the 
first time in the world, a thing of pure mind 
and principle, The first circumstance which 





led to the decline of learning at Geneva, was 
the rise of universities in neighbouring states, 
as at Leyden, Utrecht, &e. In severe ob- 
servance of: the doctrines established by the 
fathers of its church, it long remained faith- 
ful and zealous. ‘The controversy which it 
held with Arminius strengthened its funda- 
mental principles; and its triumph in the 
celebrated Synod of Dort appeared to esta- 
blish it permanently as the very centre of 
orthodoxy. But it gradually lost the strength 
which it possessed in early times; and there 
were no outward sources from which to re- 
ecruit it. Foreign churches began to enjoy 
repose, and required all the learning and 
piety they could nurse into existence to keep 
them standing. The fervent, thoughtful zeal 
which had made men strong as gladiators in 
controversy, gave way to a soft affectation of 
refinement. ‘Theologians, properly so called, 
no longer existed. ‘The vast learning which 
the reformers found it useful to acquire, and 
which they walked as easily under as a knight 
of old under the armour that no one now 
could support, was: sacrificed to a worldly 
spirit, which can never consort with pro- 
found eradition. In spite of experience—of 
positive, indisputable example— it began to 
be supposed that a man, full of high and far- 
sought knov ledge, could not be so good a 
teacher of religion to the humble as one with 
scarcely any. ‘The clergy easily took the sug- 
eestion from one end of Kurope to the other, 
and, practising a rare species of self-denial, 
ceased to enjoy themselves in the wide fields 
of inquiry. ‘hose of Geneva, of England, and 
every other church, have felt the consequence 
of this, and must still feel it, till the mighty 
throes of the community, undergoing a new 
birth, warn the priesthood of its danger. We 
know enough of the present system of edu- 
eating the cler 




















ey in this couutry, to exp'ain 
much of what to many is a mystery; and in 
whatever provinces reform is necessary, in 
nothing is it mere necessary than in the 
examinations for orders. ‘There is no fear 
but that the English church may always be 


supplied with preachers, and the passage to 





its sanctuary may, therefore, be now very 
safely straitened. Let a degree of learning 
then be required of candidates for orders, 
which will frighten all but clear-headed and 
truth-loving scholars from its portals, and 
there will be both safety and respectability. 
Geneva has been differently circumstanced 
from England; but it has, like her, lost that 
consciousness of standing pre-eminent among 
the churches which was fostered by the piety 
and erudition of her chiefs. Of this truth, 
the volume before us affords a strong indi- 
cation; and though we are glad that it has 
appeared, we confess we rise from its perusal 
with the regretful feeling that the present di- 
vines, as well as those of England, have lost 
the spirit which gave force and unction to the 














language of divinity. We shall select, how- 


ever, a passage or two from what appears to 
us one of the best discourses in the selection, 
and as approaching nearest to the line of 
thought which it becomes a teacher of 
Christianity to cultivate. The sermon is one 
of Cellérier’s, and on the study of Scripture 
by students of theology. He thus speaks of 
its effects on the mind :— 

“« If you feel the force of the principle which I 
have been unfolding, you cannot but observe 
that there results from it a further urgent mo- 
tive to the habitual study of Scripture. What 
other secret, indeed, could you discover, to 
familiarize yourselves with the truths and with 
the language of the Bible? You know the in- 
fluence of habit upon the mind; you are aware 
to what an extent a particular study, pursued 
constantly and by choice, is capable of modifying 
the intellectual being, till at length it becomes 
the mould in which the whole intellect is fashion- 
ed; you may conceive, therefore, what effects 
the important study now recommended ought to 
produce in you, when it is followed up as a 
cherished occupation, and a relief from every 
other. It will store your memory with simple 
and forcible maxims, with touching arguments, 
with instructive facts, with sublime expressions, 
which in a short time will seem the natural 
language of your lips. It will enrich your ima- 
gination with an immense treasure of lively 
figures, noble or graceful images, and energetic 
forms. It will present you with an abundance 
of models of grave and popular eloguence—such 
eloquence as you must make your own, if you 
would subdue men’s wills, by exalting their 
thoughts and aims, without touching the danger- 
ous springs of passion, which your office does 
not permit you to approach. It will make 
familiarly your own that multitude of thoughts 
and feelings profusely scattered through the 
sacred writings, which for so many ages have 
imparted consolation and vigour to those who 
read them. The Bible, more than any other 
book, will acquire and maintain an influence 
over your character; because, more than any 
other book, it finds its way to the inmost self, 
and awakens every latent feeling and energy. 
Where is the reflective reader, who, when occu- 
pied in its perusal, never stopped short on 
meeting with some striking passage, pregnant 
with deep meaning, the whole extent of which 
his eager mind strove in vain to embrace? Pre- 
viously, perhaps, he saw nothing in the book but 
the plain discourses of plain men, couched in 
rude and artless language; now, however, like 
the husbandman, whose ploughshare, while pierc- 
ing the soil, has struck against a treasure, he 
has lighted upon some majestic idea that arrests 
and amazes him—a single word, it may be, which 
at once opens to him the fathomless depths of 
the human heart, or a statement which lays bare 
to his view the most awful counsels of God,— 
or the cry of a soul whom faith has transported 
to heaven,—one, in a word, of those sublime 
truths, which we search for laboriously and often 
vainly in the writings of sages, but which are 
everywhere to be found without searching, in 
those of the Galilean fishermen.” 


The following contains a forcible warning 
against some prevailing errors, and affords a 
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good example of the earnest ike of the | tion, but weary of ihisietes, he thus commenced 1 
preacher :— | | the preface to his New Testament :— 
“My Brethren—why should I hesitate to say “In composing this translation, ..-.’ he | 
it? when we reflect upon the career on which | S@ys, ‘as I meditated with more attention than H 
you are now entering, and on what you will there | €VeT the Divine ori, inal, e+ ++ I felt myself | 
meet with, it is impossible but that, having the | filled with admiration and comfort; and those 
care of directing your first steps, we must often | feelings which occupied me dillused so miu hj 
be uneasy respecting your future course. We | satisfaction over my mind, that I was well re- 
know what dangers threaten you,—what seduc- | quited for all my labours, At every page I 
tions, what errors, what snares, may impede or | thanked 7g Divine go rdness, which, without 
destroy you. May not presumption overtake | Waiting fo the great day of recompense, re- | 
you—that bane of “men of ability, to which the Ww: irded me even now.... This occupation, while | 
preacher is but too liable? or cold indiiierence, | it has diverte d my mind from or which 
which too often comes with business, habit, and ordinarily inflame he - has occa- 
years? Will you stand firm against Rationalism, sioned me to pass so many agreeable hours, that 
which, disguised under a specious show of free | I could have W ished, w hen it was near coming 
inquiry, withers both faith and fecling, and de- | to an end, that it would recommence, and neve r | 
feats the work of Christ? against fanaticism, | cease until it shall please the Virst Author ot | 
which, full of furious zeal, and setting up an | this book to call me to witness the full accom- 
exclusive claim to the Gospel, at the same time | plishme nt of the promises which he has given us 
mistakes its true spirit and maxims, and black- | 9 it. ‘To confess the truth, I am so weary of 
ens its Divine features ? Some of you, perhaps, | all those other labours, to which the c mdition 
in passing from under our care, will be occupied | of human things often calls literary men in spite 
with burdensome ailairs, foreign to their voca- | of thems elves, that the pen has a thousand times 
droppe od from my hand while employed upon 


tion—will they be able still to remain faithful 
to their Master, and not to ne; them, and I have inwardly said: W hen will that 
happy day arrive, when we shall no more be 


elect his work ? 

Others will be exposed to the want of aids and : a : ; S 
occupied in any pursuit unworthy either of the 
excellence of that nature which we have received 


instruction necessary for their labours; and 
what will be the consequence, should unlooked- : i nM apf 
for circumstances require them to display their from God, or of those Divine | pega which 
attainments, and contend for their faith? Many he has made to us in his Gospel? When shall 
will be called to officiate in venerable churches, | We cease to study the opinions and the langi 
where they will find admirable examples and ; of men, and to read the chimerical notions which 
hallowed remembrances. They will meet also | they have left, or the scandalous history of their 
f disorders and their crimes? How long shall we 
ee the sun rise and set upon labours of which 


with communities rising into life, as in the times 
of the Apostles—with a spirit to re-animate faith . 

we shall be ashamed, when that light arises that 
will never set?” 





pass ions, o- 








ve 


and rouse the lethargic —with congregations 
hungering and thirsting for the word. They 
will encounter there many toils and many This volume may be read with  satis- 
dangers, a wide field, and an abundant harvest | faction and profit : but it unfortunately too 
togetin. Will they be prepared for circum- | yearly resembles, both in style and matter, 
stances so serious and duties so important— | 4}, productions of the lower school of E: 
‘urnished with ¢ > ze > denial. the | 1: <b sity : “ia” : 
furnished with all the zeal, the self-denial, the | jj.) theology, to raise our opinion of the 
charity and prudence, which are se a in the : se rate ahtaniie " 

: a present Geneva divines, 
Apostles of our time? Alas! 
for these things : Deeply interested as we are 
in the Church's welfare, and in yours, how is it 





‘who is sufficient 
an RE RTT 





Our Island : comprising Forgery, Tale ; 





possible that our bosoms sh ould be altogether | and The Lunatic. a Tale. 3 vols. Lon- | 
tree from inquietude, when we look forward over | don: Bull 

the arena into which our children in Christ Jesus | ,,, i j , ‘ : 

are descending? | Tur author's object, “in presenting these 


tales to the public, has been,” in his own 
were We sure you would study the Holy Serip- words, * to illustrate some striking defects of 
tures—study them assiduously, thoroughly, from | our jurisprudence 7" and accordingly he pro- 
choice—we should feel but little anxiety as to | ceeds to the exposure of some of those ano- 
what might befall you. We could, at Jeast, reckon disgraced the 
upon your zeal and your faith! You might, to fore: 
indeed, notwithstanding, occasionally slacken | 
in your exertions; but a heavenly guide would | 
be at hand to raise and sustain you. You might | 
be thrown into difficulty by unexpected circum- 
stances; but you would have ready the needful 
supply of strength and light. You would still, 
no doubt, be exposed to errors and extremes; 
but with the conscientious and sincere study of 
the Bible, your mistakes would be less injurious: | 
their source would determine their limits; and, 
instead of being expressed in the languag 
contempt, and backed by anathemas, they would, 
in all probability, be overruled and 
by charity.” 
We conclude with the following interesting 
anecdote of Le Clere :— 
“The following simple and touching expres- 
sions will furnish you with a proof, from expe- 
rience, of the exalted pleasure which the theo- 
logian may derive from his labours; although 
the great Leclerc, whose sentiments they record, 
is much less known for his sensibility than his 
learning. He often seems, in his commentaries, 
to be deficient in those qualities of mind which | 
are necessary to admire and feel the sacred 
writings ; nevertheless, when an old man, at the 
end of a life abounding in troubles, full of erudi- 


And yet, Brethren, I can truly declare, that, 


malies 


vhich have so long 





administration of our laws relating 
and lunatics. In his prosecution of this pur- 
pose, we cannot award him a much hieher 
praise than that of a certain el verness, a 
good deal of 
of technical information, which, though, after 
all, of a very ordinary kind, 
impression that he is one of the * learned in 
the law.” There is, however, a looseness in 
his style, an absence of tact in the arrange- 
nent of his incidents (themselves of the most 
nartificial, not to say bungling, character), 
and, altogether, a want of closeness and plau- 
sibility in the narrative, which (not to men- 
tion that there are parts of his legal ma- 
chinery in which he is cither blundering, or 
fails to explain himself clearly), strip hin 
before the conclusion, of the benefit of his 
| gown, or take from him the advantage of his 
| certificate. = proiessional knowledge en 
ployed in these tales is, in fact, such as a per- 
| son of ordinary observation and cleverness 
would pick up from an attendance upon our 
courts of law, a diligent perusal of our news- 
papers, or the run of an attorney's oflice. 
Notwithstanding all this, they contain a good 


shrewd observation, and a degree 


raises a sort of 








1 
i 





‘covered ’ 








deal that is entertaining, and, occasionally, 
very interesting, and impress us with the 
conviction that the author has in him maz 
of the qualities, and much of the material, for 
producing something a great deal better, 
There is an occasional feeling that the ex- 
ceeding looseness and inartiliciality of his 
facts are owing to carelessness rather than 
want of skill; and, than once, an at- 
tempt at analysis of character, poorly ma- 

1 

a 


iV 











more 
, and afterwards applied to no good or 
cousistent purpose, W hich, nevertheless, leaves 

kind of belief that the writer has more 
power than he has thought it worth his while 
to throw away upon us. 

The first story, entitled * Forgery,’ 
of 2 young man of wealth and 





is that 
family, who 
is seduced into its commission by cireun- 
stances the most improbable; and these cir- 
cumstances are created for him by the per- 
severing hatred of an apostate puritan, from 
motives the most inadequate, and by means 
the most absurd. Nothing can be 
bungling than the whole contrivance of the 
uncancelled mortgage : and the explanation 
of the persecuting puritan, (from which it 
by no means appears clear whether he con- 
sidered the equity of redemption to reside 
in his enemy or in the mortgage: 
those inaccuracies, either of carelessness or 
error, to which we have alluded. ‘The other 
tale (*The Lunatic,’) is that of an ardent 
young man, strongly excited by the liberal 
politics of the nineteenth century ; and, it 
and for no other reason,) pur- 
Tory father, of the 

vhose conduct on 


more 





>) is one of 


} consequence, 
| sued as a lunatic by a 
| kindliest apenas, but 
this occasion would, assuredly, had 
made the subject of a legal inquiry as t 
ing Lg his mental condition, have disabled any 
ju Vv in the world froin pronouncing that ver 
dict of acquittal which they gave in favour of 
his son. 


There are scenes 
| 
| 
- 


it l eeh 





; in the work of consider 
able power, and, had we not been a trifle in 
arrear, we might have given an illustrative 


extract. 





Tur Caninet CycLopa@pis.—NXXYV. 
ae 8 of Spai n and Portugal. Vol TV. 


ondon: Li neman, 


Tits is no ordinary work—and we hai 
| spoken of the fornier volumes with that warm 
} commendation which they so well deserved 
|The one fault was the insuilicient infor 
} mation to be collected from them, relating 
| to the government, the laws, relici 

the customs of th 
1 forms what 

losophy of hi : 
| not aware that the 

all relating to those 
| this fourth volume, which is now before us, 
| and wherein the state of the civil, religion 

and literary institutions of Spain, up to tl 
sixteenth century, is cousidered in a Jucid 
| and interesting manner, though with grievous 
| prejudice. However, we may still say, that 
if the majority of English writers had but 
shown a ow of the knowledve exhibited 
in this work, the Spaniards would have had 
less reason to complain of their absurd blun- 
ders, when speaking of the institutions, cus- 
toms, and history of their country. 

The importance of the present work, and 
particularly of this volume, is such, in our 


country,—that which 
Te properly called the phi- 

At that time, we were 
intended to include 











important subjects in 





opinion, as te require from us a summary of 
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its contents, with such brief general observa- 
tions, as may serve to convey an opinion of | 
the manner in which the author has treated 
the subject. 

It opens with an account of the state of 
Mohammedan Spain, in which, in our opinion, 
too much is said of the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, and too little of a most important sub- | 
ject, the causes which contributed to the fall 
of the Mohammedan power in the Peninsula. 
The author ought in this chapter to have 
considered and explained how and why it | 
was, that the Christians, less civilized, much | 
weaker, and not less divided than their ene- 
mies, could always preserve their conquests, 
and at last extend their dominions from sea 
to sea, while the Mohammedans, after the 
ninth century, could never maintain them- | 
selves for any length of time in those places, 
which their valour and the fortune of war 
wona second time from the Christians. Even 
the splendid victories of Almanzor gave to 
the Mohammedans but a short possession of 
the reconquered territories, which Ferdinand 
the First not only recovered, but paved the 
way for his son, who entered ‘Toledo itself as | 

| 
| 


victor, and established the christian power 
from the Cantabrie sea to the Guadiana. It 
would have been as interesting in a philoso- | 
phical as in an historical point of view, to | 
have discussed the causes which contributed | 
to the triumph of the cross over a power which | 
had at its command, not only the resources 
of so much of the Peninsula as it ruled over, 
but was backed by those of Asia and Africa. 
What follows in this chapter, relating to | 
the state of literature, science, and art, 
amongst the Spanish Arabs, is extremely in- | 
teresting. The writer has wisely availed | 
himself of the Bibliotheca of Casiri, a very 
useful work, which first made known to the 
world some of the literary treasures of the 
library of the Escurial—a work, the publica- 
tion of which, in conjunction with Conde’s 
History, ought to have proved to him and 
others, the injustice of upbraiding the Spa- 
nish government with indifference towards 


and nee 











‘ct of those manuscripts. The truth 
is, that Casiri and Conde, as well as Father 
La Torre, Bacas Merino, Scidi 


iac, Lozano, and 








that government, to hunt out and pul 
such papers as could be found inthe Libr 
of the Escurial, relating to the Arabs. 
may on some future occasion speak 
upon this subject. 

The second part of this volume contains 
the state of Christian Spain, up to the fifteenth 
century. Afier a general description of the 
geographical limits of the different Christian 
states, the writer begins with the following 
startling assertion, (p. 47,) “ Zhe Govern- 
ment of all the Christian states was absolute ; 
but in two it was originally elective, in the 
rest always hereditary.” Now, we must ob- 
serve, that the first part of this statement has 
ho necessary connexion with the second, be- 
cause absolute governments inay be clective 
as well as hereditary ; but the assertion itself, 
that all the Christian states of Spain were 
absolute, will startle even the Apostolicals, 
who have never yet ventured to commit 
themselves so boldiy and uncompromisingly. 
The only apology for, and explanation of this 
extraordinary passage, is what the writer 
states, (p. +,) that the “governments were 
absolute and not despotic.” This distinction 
we do not understand—on referring to Jehn- 


We 
further 





or 
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son, we find that absolute power is “ not 
limited power,” and that despotic is “ absolute 
in power.” Webster also says, that an ab- 
solute government is that which is “unlimited 
by extraneous power or control.” Does the 
author of the History of Spain then mean 
to assert, that the government of the Christian 
states of Spain was at that time “ unlimited 
by extraneous power or control”? In spite 
of the evident bias which he has 
throughout, to underrate the degree of liberty 
enjoyed by the Spaniards, up to the sixteenth 
century, own work contains the most 
striking facts, in contradiction of such an 
opinion. The writer, indeed, with no little 
inconsistency, says afterwards, that the Arra- 
gonese possessed greater liberty than any 
other people in the Peninsula—why, if all the 
governments were absolute, how could they 
enjoy any liberty at all?) When we observe 
the blind bigotry with which so learned 
and sensible a man contrives to overlook the 
consequences which must naturally be de- 
duced from the facts stated in his own work, 
we cannot but repeat what he says, with glar- 
ing injustice, when speaking of Marina, * the 
power of prejudice is inconceivable.” 
Returning now to the question, whether 
the governments of Spain were hereditary 
or not, we are somewhat surprised at the 
writer's dogmatical assertion on the subject 
—he does not even refer to those facts which 
have been adduced to prove, that at least 
in some kingdoms the government could 
not be considered as hereditary before the 
twelfth century. A writer of history ought, 


shown 


re 
is 








indeed, to have said something about the 
causes which even subsequently contributed 
to change the order of succession in more 
than one kingdom. In Castile, for instance, 


Sancho the Fourth, son of Alphonso the wise, 
was declared king by the Cortes, though two 
sons of his elder brother Don Fernando de 
la Cerda were living : so, in 1366, the Cortes 
gave the crown to the vitimate Henry the 
Second, and he was eventually 


the daughters of his eld 














king, though 
r brother were liv- 





ing: we see also, in 1406, the Cortes offering 
the crown to the Infante Don Fernando, 
whose brother the late king left a son, which 


son reigned only because his uncle refused 
to accept the crown ;—and lastly, Isabel Ja 
Catolica wes Queen of Castile, though Henry 
the Fourth, her brother, had left a daughter. 
These may be considered as exceptions to a 
rule, or those kings considered as usurpers— 
and in fact the author calls them so; but they 
are of too much importance to be altogether 
overlooked, ] 

inheritance in Castile. 

We must, too, correct the writer on another 
point connected with this same subject. At 
p. 156, when speaking of Sancho, son of 
Alphonso the Tenth, (called, by a typogra- 
phical error in the following page, Sancho 
the First, instead of the Fourth), he says, 
that after the death of his father, the throne 
was his by inheritance. Could the writer 
have forgotten, that the two sons of his elder 
brother were living, and that the throne was 
theirs by inheritance, in the strict meaning 
of the word? 

We have, next, a very interesting account 
of the civil and military dignities and oflices 
the Spanish governments; and here the 
writer copies several passages from an article 
in the Ldinburgh Review, wpou the same 
subject, and impugns the opinion of the res 











ot 


when speaking of the right of 











viewer, who thought that Adalid was a com- 
mander of soldiers, and not a simple guide. 
The authors says, (p. 60,) “merely their 
guide he was, and xo more, notwithstanding 
the dogmatic tone of the assertion.” Now, 
notwithstanding the “ dogmatic tone” of the 
“no more” of our author, we believe he is 
in error. Floranes, a man intimately con- 
versant with Spanish history, wrote a disser- 
tation his subject, in which he proved 






on ta 
by numerous quotations, that up to the close 
of the fourteenth century, the Adalides were 
commanders of troops, corresponding to mo- 
dern captains, and from that time to the six- 
teenth, they were chiefs or captains of the 





levies raised in these territories, where the 
war was carried on, to act as scouts. The 


Royal Academy have adopted this opinion, 
and in their dictionary, Adalid is defined to 
be Caudillo de gente de guerra, so that the 
Edinburgh reviewer is right after all. It is, 
indeed, we believe, beyond question, that the 
Adalid Mayor was, what is now called quar- 
ter-master-general; and the author’s opinion, 
that the Adalides were selected from the ine 
ferior ranks of the army, is assuredly an error, 
it having been proved by Floranes, that even 
military knights of Santiago were provision- 
ally appointed to the office. 

After this, the writer speaks of the admi- 
nistration of the law; but here, besides apply- 
ing to Spain some forms of administration, 
which we suspect were never heard of on the 
other side of the Pyrenees, he has omitted 
altogether to take into account the judicial 
power exercised by the magistrates elected 
by the towns, and so well described in the 
Discurso historico-critico sobre la antigua 
legislacion de Castilla, n. 164 and 165, Our 
limits will not permit us to enter into a 
lengthened discussion on this important sub- 
ject, but we must oppose to the broad asser- 
tion of the writer, that justice was always 
administered by judges nominated by the 
crown, the fact, that in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the Cortes nplained of judges being 
sent to administer justice in the name of the 
king, as contrary to their privileges, and 











that Sancho the Fourth was obliged to pro- 
mise in the Cortes of Palencia, 1286, that he 
would recall them, and leave the administra- 


tion in the hands of the municipal magistrates, 
it had been before. 
The writer subsequently gives some valu- 
able extracts from the celebrated Wisigothic 
code, of which, however, he speaks more 
harshly than he ought, because he examines 
it by the licht of the nineteenth century, and 
not according to the state of knowledge at 
the time it was promulgated. We agree with 
Gibbon, who, after condemning the severity 
with which Montesquieu had spoken of it, 
adds, “I dislike the style ; I detest the super- 
stition; but I shall presume to think, that 
the civil jurisprudence displays a more civi- 
lized and enlightened state of society, than 
that of the Burgundians, or even of the Lom- 
bards.” 
The writer next proceeds to speak of the 
origin of the poblaciones and the provincial 
f the municipal corporations and 
their Fueros—of the forins of compurgatic hy, 
and thus descends to the time of the 
formation of the code of the Partida This 
part of his work is very valuable, and the 
analysis given of that celebrated code is ex- 
cellent. We regret, however, that he has 
not explained more fully the causes of those 


charters—« 


ve. 
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difficulties which prevented Fernando from 
establishing, as he desired, his new and im- 
proved laws, and the ill success of Alphonso, 
who, after having formed the Siete Partidas, 
had not power sufficient to cause it to be 


generally observed—the facts would have 
shown, that the Kings of Castile were 


far from being absolute, when such powerful 
monarchs could neither prevail upon, nor 
compel, the people to receive and obey new 
laws. 

The history of the Cortes follows—and, 
after reading the chapter, we should never 
have believed that the writer had seen 
Marina’s Zeoria de las Cortes, if he had 
not mentioned the work: assuredly, he ought 
to have given some reason for disbelieving 
the facts adduced by an author, whose accu- 
racy, talents, and integrity, are admitted 


even by his apostolical impugners, however 


willing they may be to dispute the conclu- 
sions he has deduced from them. If, indeed, 
the writer has read the original work, and 
not some bad French translation, which is 
the case with those of Conde and Ferreras, 
he has done so with strange prejudice, for he 
is not aware that no doubt now exists, that 
the deputies oftowns were called to the Cortes 
before 1188 ; it is, indeed, proved by the acts 
of that of 1169, called by Alphonso the Eighth. 

Ve almost regret that our limits forbid us 
entering into a discussion with the writer, on 
the view he has taken of the popular repre- 
sentation of Castile and Arragon—either he 
is not sufficiently well informed on this sub- 
ject, or, which we suspect, he began his in- 
quiry resolved to disbelieve all that was con- 
trary to his theory. Having made up his 
mind that the governments of Spain were 
absolute, it is not ve ry extraordinary that he 
should say little about that power which 
long controlled kings, and more than once 
deposed them. It is possible, that we may 
return to this subject on the publicatic m of 
the fifth volume; but in the meantime, we 
must warn our readers not to trust, without 
examination, anything that is said relating to 
the early constitutions of Spain. 

The chapter on the state of literature, 
science, and arts, before the sixteenth century, 
is extremely well written—we could, indce« 
have forgiven the writer, had he confined 
himself more strictly to his subject, even 
though we should have lost his account of 
miracles and other erudite and entertaining 
matters: but, assuredly, he ought to have 
consulted the excellent notes to the Spanish 
translation of Bouterwek, which, besides fur- 
nishing much valuable matter towards per- 
fecting this chapter, would have saved him 
from the error he has committed, by following 
Masdeu, when speaking of the Cid. ‘That 
celebrated writer opposed himself to Father 
Risco, because he could not find the manu- 
script Latin chronicle, written in the twelfth 
century, which Risco professed to have seen 
at Leon. Now, in the notes of the Spanish 
translation of Bouterwek, there are not only 
official documents, to prove that the chronic le 
exists at Leon at the present moment, but a 
fac-simile of the beginning of it is there given. 

The last chapter, on “ the Church,” is the 
best in the volume. There is, however, one 
error which we cannot pass over; the writer 





gives, as he states, for the information of 


those “not versed in monastic history,” an 
account of the origin of the “ God-like” 


Order of Mercy for the redemption of Chris- 








tian captives, which i is copied from that maga- 
zine of nonsense, the Roman Breviary. Now 
we do not profes ss to be well “versed in mo- 
nastic history,” yet we can inform the writer, 
that he has here fallen into a most extraor- 
dinary error: he does not appear to have 
been aware that there were évo orders esta- 
blished for the redemption of captives, with 
very different statutes —the one, that of Me rcy, 
a Spai lish order founded by Saint Peter No- 
lasco; and the other, a French one in its origin, 
called the Order of the ‘Trinity, and founded 
by Saint Felix de Valois, and Saint John de 
Mata, not Julian. The account he has given 
is of the order of the ‘Trinity, and not of that 
of Mercy. 

There are other errors in this volume, 
such as assuming that the University of Pa- 
lencia existed under Alphonso the ‘Tenth, 
aud that it was a different one from that of 
Salamanea ; whereas, the University of Palen- 
cia was removed to Salamanca under 











Al- | 


phonso the Ninth, because he thought the | 


situation better suited for the purpose, and 
consequently did not exist at Palencia 
under Alphonso the ‘Tenth. ! 

served also, an in the article on 
the Spanish Theologians, where the greatest 
of all, Tostado, is altogether forgotten. 
One other observation, and we have done 
—not only in this but the former volumes, 


omission 


there are some geographical endo, of 


which we will now point out ey which 
occur within three page thus, (p. 44,) we 
are informed that Alphonso the 
tended his dominions 
madura. Now the 
ncaa: the province of Salamanca, and the 
greater part of that of Zamora, are between 
the m. Again, (p. 46,) it is said, that Portugal 
in its original limits, as governed by Henry 
of Besanzon, the first count, extended only 
from the Minho to the Duero, and the court 
was held at Coimbra. But this city being 
several miles to the south of the Duero 
must believe either that the limits of Portu- 
gal extended farther to the southward than 
the writer that th 
blished several miles out of the limits of the 
territory, which is not very probable. 

We fear being thought tedious, and there- 
fore conclude, although not without regret 

the subject is one of great importance ; 
the work is every way deserving a full and 
critical examination; and we would willingly 
have broken a lance with so able a man on 
so important a subject ancient § 
ment and constitutions of Spain. 


to the Duero, in Estre- 
1 








states, or 


} 
as the £overn- 





by the 
Monsieur 
yard Bull. 


* Monsieur Tonson’ was known 
to so many persons, and so cenerally con- 
sidered an amiable and pleasant man, that 
any record of his life is likely to be read with 
avidity ; and as this work will not be publish- 
ed for some days, or perha} ups weeks, we think 
it well in this early notice to confine ourselves 
to extracting from 
anecdotes, 

Wilson the Painter. —“ Mr. Peters told me, 
that besides the propriety of resigning his aca- 
demical honour, he was induced to relinguish 
his profession of an artist by the following cir- 
cumstance: A lady of quality having requested 
he would recommend her to a good landscape- 





hn ‘Tay- 


Records of ny Life ; ¢ 
‘Tonson.’ 


lor, Esq. author of ‘ 
2 vols. London: Ex 








ine author of 





its abundant stores of 


We have ob- ! 


Third ex- | 


Duero is not in Estre- | 


court was esta- | 


paiuter, as she wanted a couple of pictures of 
that description, he replied, that considering 
Richard Wilson as the best painter of landscz apes, 
he recommended him. ‘The lady then desired 
that he would accompany her to the painter's 
house. He accordingly went with her, and 
found the artist at home. The lady desired to 
see some specimens of his skill, and Wilson had 
luckily not sent home two pictures which he 
had just finished, and brought them to her, 
Peters said he was afraid that Wilson's bold 
style and rough colouring would not be suitable 
to the female taste, and that the lady would not 
be duly impressed with the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, that he, therefore, placed them at some 
distance, in order to make them appear to more 
advantage. ‘The lady, however, happened to be 
struck with them, and gave him a commission to 
paint two landscapes, at a liberal price, on sub- 
jects chosen by himself. As Peters was going 
to hand the lady into her carriage, not intend. 
ing to return with her, Wilson whispered that 
he wanted to speak to him. Peters, of course, 
returned with him. Wilson, after thanking him 
warmly for his kind recommendation, told him 
he was so distressed, that if Peters would not 
lend him ten guineas, he could not fulfil the 
order, as he had no money to buy colours or 


canvas. Deters promised he would send the 
money to him as soon as he reached home. 
Peters assured me that the distress of this great 


artist produced a strong elfect upon his mind; 
jor if Wilson, who was decidedly the best pain- 
ter in his province of art, was so reduced, what 
must he expect who had so many rivals of dis- 
tinguished talent in the line of portrait?” 

Reddish the Actor.— Reddish, who was a 
very respectable actor at that time, when not 
much passed the prime of life, became insane, 
and never recovered. I saw him in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and found him flattering himself that 
he should be able to resume his profession, and 
fulfil his engagement with the manager of Co- 
vent Garden Vheatre. It was lamentable to ob- 
serve the alteration in liis person, manners, and 
attire. ‘The change in the former might easily 
be accounted for, as he was necessarily contined 
to spare diet. He always dressed in his sane 
state like a gentleman, but in Bedlam he had 
all the tinsel finery of a strolling actor, or what 
is styled ¢ shabby o nteel.’ He seemed to be 
drinking a bowl of milk, which, though several 
visitors were present, he appeared eagerly to 
gobble like a hungry rustic. 

“ His insanity took place soon after an un- 
lucky cecurrence at Covent Garden, the first 
night of his engagement. He appeared in the 
part of Hamlet, and in the fencing scene be- 
tween himand La s, Whitfield, who perform- 
ed the latter character, made so chunsy a lunge, 
that he struck off the bagwig of Hamlet, and 
exposed his bald pate to the laughter of the au- 
dience. In conversing with him in Bedlam, I 
soothed him by telling him that I was present 
at the scene, and that though the accident had 
a risible efiect, the audience knew the fault was 
wholly to be ascribed to the awkwardness of his 
competitor. ‘Lhe mortification, however, made 
so strong an impression on his mind, that he 
never appeared on the stage again, and, I heard, 
ended his days in the infirmary at York. He 
























was the second husband of Mrs. € anning, the 

mother of our late eminent statesman, Mr. 
| George Canning.” 

ais fe: 

Mrs. Inchbald.—This lady was latterly 


censured by her theatrical, and even her pri- 
vate friends for her penurious habits. Mr. 
Taylor, on the strength of old frie ndship, ven- 
ceed to tell her so by letter, and received 
» following answer, which does equal ho- 
nour to the head and heart of the writer. 
“* My dear sir,—I read your letter with gra- 
titude, because I have had so many proofs of 
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your friendship for me, that I do not once doubt 
of your kind intentions. 

“You have taken the best method possible on 
such an occasion, not to hurt my spirits; for 
had you suspec cted me to be insane, or even ner- 
yous, you would have mentioned the subject 
with more caution, and by so doing, might hi: ive 
given me alarm. 

“That the world should say I have lost my 
senses, I can readily forgive, when I recollect 
that a few years ago it said the same of Mrs. 
Siddons. 

“Tam now fifty-two years old, and yet if I 
were to dress, paint, and vy isit, no one would call 
my understanding in question; or if I were to 
beg from all my acquaintance a guinea or two, 
as subscription for a foolish book, no one would 
accuse me of avarice. But because I choose 
that retirement suitable to my years, and think 
itmy duty to support two sisters, instead of one 
servant, I am accused of madness. I might 
plunge in debt, be confined in prison, a pen- 
sioner on ‘The Literary Fund,’ or be gay as a 
girl of eighteen, and yet be considered as per- 
fectly in my senses; but because I choose to 
live in independence, affluence to me, with a 
mind serene and prospects unclouded, tam sup- 
posed tobe mad. In making use of the word 
affluence, I do not mean to exclude some incon- 
veniences annexed, but this is the case in every 
state. I wish for more suitable lodgings, but T 
am unfortunately averse to a street, after living 
so long in a square; but with all my labour to 
find one, I cannot fix on a spot such as I wish 
to make my residence for life, and till I do, and 
am confined to London, the beautiful view from 
my present apartment of the Surrey hills and 
the Thames, invites me to remain here, for I be- 
lieve that there is neither such fine air 
fine a prospect, in all the town. 
near my sisters here; and the 
are not with me is so wholly ¢ 


nor so 

I am, besides, 
time when the 
nerossed in writ- 


ing, that I want leisure for the convenience of 


walking out. Retirement in the country would, 
perhaps, have been more advisable than in Lon- 
don, but my sisters did not like to accompany 
me, and I did not like to leave them behind. 
There is, besides, something animating in the 
reflection that I am in London, though partak- 
ing of none of its festivities.” 





John Wilkes.—On one occasion when Mir. 
Palmer, the member for Bath, was dining 
with Wilkes, he commended some pigeons 
on the table. 

“ Wilkes gave the following account of them. 
‘IT was particularly fond of pigeons,’ said he, 
‘and wanted to encourage a fine breed. 1 pro- 
cured some from France and other places on the 
continent, but, having taken all possible pains 
to render their reception agreeable, after a short 
time they returned to their native place. At 
length I despaire od of ever possessing a breed of 
my favourite bird, when a friend adv sed me to 
try Scotland. I did so, and the pigeons that 
you admire, of which I procured a large stock, 
have never returned to their own country.’ 

“There are many proofs of Wilkes’s wit, 
which are too well known to be introduced in 
this place. The following, however, I believe, 
have not publicly appeared. A lady once asked 
him to take a hand at whist, but he declined in 
the following terms, ‘ Dear lady, do not ask me, 
for I am so ignorant that I cannot distinguish 
the difference between a king anda kunave ?’ 

‘ Inadispute between Sir Watkin Lewes and 
himself, the former said, ‘Ill be your butt no 
longer.’ With all my heart, said Wilkes, ‘ I 
never like an empty one.’ 

" Upon another occasion he displayed his 
sarcastic humour on royalty, for he said ‘he 
loved the King (George the Third) so much, 
that he hoped never to see another.’ 

“Upon having a snuff-box presented to him 








to take a pinch, he said, 
I have no small vices.’ ” 

Mr. Pitt.— Mr. Pitt went one evening into 
the late Duchess of Gordon's box at the Opera- 
house. Not having seen him for some time, she 
eg him with her usual blunt familiarity, 
‘Well, Mr. Pitt, do you talk as much nonsense 
as you did when 1 last saw you ?’—* I know not 
that,’ said Mr. Pitt, ‘but I have certainly not 
heard so much nonsense since I had last the 
pleasure of secing your grace.’ 

* During war-time a member of parliament 
arose in the House of Commons, and proposed 
that the militia should not be ordered out of the 
kingdom. Mr. Pitt immediately arose, and with 
sarcastic smile said, ‘ Except in case of in- 
vasion.’ ” 

George Bodens and the Chairman.—“ George 
Bodens, a well-known character of the time, was 
enormously bulky, and on leaving one of the 
clubs in St. James's Street, he had called a 
sedan-chair, and just as he was entering it a 
nobleman who was getting into his carriage, 
seeing him, called to him, and said he would 
give him a cast home. Bodens then left the 
chair, and gave the chairmana shilling. ‘What! 
no more, your honour?’ said the chairman. 
| * Why,’ said Bodens, ‘I did not enter your chair.’ 
| ‘Ah! but consider the fright, please your 
| honour.’ ” 

The Pinchbecks.—“ Of these there were three 

brothers, all of whom were acquainted with my 
| father. They had invented the metal which 
went by their name, and to attract public atten- 
tion they pretended to quarrel, and advertised 
against each other, all claiming the invention, 
and proclaiming the superiority of the article in 
which each of them dealt. ‘They were, however, 
upon the inost amiable footing in reality, an d 
| used to nv vet every night and divide the profits 
i of the da 


‘No, sir, I thank you, 











Lhe King of Grief.—TVhe following is in- 








finitely better than a mere anecdote ; it is 
full of nature Lewis, a provincial actor, 
| “was eenerally known by the title of ‘The 
King rof Grief as he had water » Which 





ma 
ee was continu: ally predicting misery to himself. 


| As he was a harmless man and possessed of 


literary talents, he was treated kindly by his 
professional brethren, and had some share in an 
| annual benefit. 
| “On one occasion, when the benefit had been 
| very productive to him, he was congratulated 
on his success. Instead of evincing his own 
| satisfaction, he beran crying, and said, 
I shall not be so lucky next year.’ 
who was a very friendly man, invited old Lewis 
with him at Liverpool. Lewis declined 
| the invitation, alleging the indifferent state of 
| his attire. Mr. Younger desired him to go into 
the wardrobe of the theatre, and gave 
| that he should receive any suit of clothes that 
fitted him. As soon as he was properly accom- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Ah! 
Mr. Younger, 


to dine 





orders 


modated, he rejoined Mr. Younger at dinner. 
After a few classes of wine, which instead of 


raising his spirits depressed him, he began 
weeping. Mr. Younger, with great kindness, 
asked him the cause of his sudden grief; ‘ Why,’ 


said he, ‘is it not lamentable to think that such 


} 

' 

| aman of genius as myself, should be obliged 

| to such a stupid fellow as you are for a suit of 
clothes and a dinner?’” 


Macklin.—Vhe following is equally excel- 
lent in the vay. The failing memory 
of age is admirably depicted. Taylor and 
Dr. Wolcot were together one evening, in 
the Rainbow Coflee-House, when Macklin 
came in. 

“‘T found his memory (says Mr. Taylor,) 
much impaired, but he recollected facts, though 
| he forgot names. My little acquaintance with 
| thes atrical history, however, enabled me_ to 


ame 





| 


e him always appear to be weeping c, and as | 


| ready mentioned. 


prompt him, and he told the following story 
nearly as I shall give it. 

““*Sir, I remember I once played the cha- 
racter of the boy who wears the red breeches 
and offends his mother.’ ‘ Jerry Blackaire, in 
“The Plain Dealer,” I suppose,’ said I. ‘ Yes, 
sir, that was the part. Well, sir, I played 

reat number of tricks to divert the audience ; 
and the chief part was played by the surly, fat 
fellow, whose name I have forgot.’ ‘ Probably 
Quin, sir.’ ‘ Ay, sir, that was the man. Well, 
sir, when I went into the green-room, the surly 
fat man began to scold me, and told me that 
while I played my tricks, it was impossible te 
have a chaste scene with me. I told him that, 
different as our cast was, I had the public to please 
as well as himself. ‘ But, sir,’ said he, ‘ you must 
get rid of your tricks.’ I said I could not. 
‘ But, sir,’ said he, * you shall.’ By this time I 
was prov oked, and said, ‘ You lie.’ * * At the end 
of the play he sent me a challenge, and said he 
should wait for me at the pillar in Covent Gar- 
den. But, sir, I was a pantomime cull in those 
days, and I sent word that I would come to him 
when the entertainment was over. But, sir, the 
manager, a sweet an, who was my great friend, 
resolved that nothing fatal should take place—{ 
forget his name.’ ‘ Probably Fleetwood, sir.’ 
‘ Ay, that was the man,—sent a message to the 
surly fellow at the pillar, and would make up a 
bed for me at the theatre for fear of conse- 
quences, and so the matter ended.’ ”’ 

AA Necessitous Author.—* A lieutenant in the 
royal navy had written a political pamphlet, 
but being called to his duty, was not able to see 
it through the press. He therefore placed it in 
the hands of a bookseller, desiring that he would 
give it to some literary man, who, for duly pre- 
paring it for publication, should have half the 
profits. The bookseller gave it Mr. Cooke, who 
soon discharged his duty. The work was pub- 
lished, and the profits were thirty pounds, all 
of which was given to Mr. Cooke, who took his 
and reserved the other half for the au- 
thor whenever he should call for it. Many 
years elapsed and he heard nothing of him. At 
leneth agentleman called on him, told his name, 
and declared himself to be the author of the 
pamphlet, telling him, he knew that fifteen 
pounds were due to him on account of th 
pamphlet, and adding, he was ashamed to take 
it, but that ‘his poverty and not his will’ con- 
ted, as he had a wile and an increasing fa- 
mily. Mr. Cooke had the money ready for him, 
which the stranger took, and expressed his gra- 
titude at parting. The necessitous author was 
the late Lord Erskine.” 

Bibb, the Engraver.—“ Wow Bibb supported 
himself, having relinquished engraving, it would 
be difficult to conceive, if he had not levied 
taxes upon all whom he knew, insomuch that, 
besides his title of Count, he acquired that of 
* Half-crown Bibb,’ by which appellation he was 
generally and according to a 
rough, and, perhaps, fanciful estimate, he had 
borrowed at least 2,000/. in half-crowns. 

“JT remember to have met him on the day 
when the death of Dr. Johnson was announced 
in the newspapers, and expressed my regret at 
the loss of so great a man, Bibb interrupted me, 
and spoke of him as a man of no genius, whose 
mind contained nothing but the lumber of learn- 
ing. I was modestly beginning a panegyric 
upon the doctor, when he again interrupted me 
with, ‘Oh! never mind that old blockhead. 
Have you such a thing as ninepence about you?’ 
Luckily for him, I had a little more. 

“There was something so whimsical in this 
incident, thac I mentioned it to some friends, and 
that and others of the same kind, doubtless, in- 
duced Mr. Kenny to make him the hero of his 
diverting farce, called ‘ Raising the Wind,’ al- 
Another circumstance of a 
similar nature was told ~,e by Mr. Morton, 


per tion, 





sen 





distinguished, 
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whens dramatic onthe. are deservedly popular. 
He told me that Bibb met him one day after the 
successful performance of one of his plays, and, 
concluding that a prosperous author ought to 
have plenty of cash, commenced his solicitation 
accordingly, and ventured to ask him for the 
loan of a whole crown. Morton assured him 
that he had no more silver than three shillings 
and sixpence. 
course, but said on parting, ‘Remember, I in- 
tended to borrow a crown, so you owe me eigh- 
teen-pence.’’ 

But we must conclude, 
present, 


at least for the 





Wild Sports of the West. With Legendary 
Tales, and Local Sketches. By the Author 
of ‘Stories of Waterloo.’ 2 vols. Svo. 
London: Bentley. 

“ There are certain houses, of which if an 

angel were the owner as well as the sign, 

their character would remain unaltered and 
unimproved.” So said Lord Brougham, in 
his speech on the reform of the laws; and 
verily, if we ever doubted that morality was 
wondrously dependent on localities, there are 
circumstances that would bring us back again 
to the opinions of the C hancellor. New Bur- 
lington Street, for instance, must possess a 
peculiar atmosphere, for its “ malaria” has 
generated an endemic disease, of which the 
symptoms are strongly marked and broadly 
defined. We have observed among these 
characteristics a desire to be fondled and 
dandled by certain literary nurses hired for 
the special purpose—a nervous dread of en- 
countering the harsher treatment of the 
unsalaried and unpensioned—a rabid appe- 
tite for praise, that even the extravagances 

of purch ased eulogy cannot satiate—and a 

tear of the doses adininistered by honest phy- 

sicians, who consult the true benefit rather 
than the capricious wishes of their patients. 

With the warehouse of Mr. Colburn it ap- 

pears that his quondam partner has also in- 

herited this cruel sickness; and we fear that 
he lies in it without the slightest chance or 
hope of recovery. We shall not at present 
prescribe for him; but we must protest 
against his being permitted to injure his 
friends in the fiereer paroxysms of his disease. 

Before us is a book which, if launched 
fairly into the world, had every chance of the 
reasonable suecess it merits; but the pub- 
lisher, believing it to be as frail and as badly 
built as some of his former ventures, labo- 
riously proceeds to fill its sails with puffs, and 
has puffed to such purpose, that the bark 
all but overset. How any author, with a 
spark of creditableieeling, can submit to such 
passes our comprehension—a sys- 
tem now fast approaching the consummation 
when * Buy Bentley's books,” will drive from 
the walls, “ Buy Warren’s blecking.” 

The * Wild Sports of the West’ is a title 
whose sound savours of affectation, and which, 
moreover, v< ry badly deseribes the subject ; 
there is nothing * wild” in fishing and shoot- 
ing, the principal achievements recorded : 
had the author introduced the fashionable 
topics of murder, abduetion, aud carding— 
amusements suflic 
Treland—he might have had wildness enough. 
But we blame him not for the omission: 
proctors, gaugers, and policemen, are shot 
only in the civilized portions of Ireland, and 
a murder is a rare incident in that country, 
“bounded on three sides by Christendom 
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iently rife in some parts of 





and part t of T Theee rary.” “The beak: itself ; is 
readable and pleasant, though somewhat 
coarse. It contains some comic traits of Irish 
character, not spoiled by being overwrought, 
and its pictures of society have the merit of 
truth and fidelity, as we can testify, who have 
ourselves visited the regions ruled over by 
Richard Martin. ‘The author is manifestly 
on excellent terms with himself, to which we 
should have little objection, ifhe did not now 
and then favour us with a parade of learning 
which explains nothing but the extent of his 
ignorance. 
a formal review; we shall, therefore, only 
extract a few passages, and leave it to recover 
from the ruinous overdose of quackery ad- 
ministered by its publisher. 

The anecdotes of the Mad Major are very 
good, though not all suited for a work in- 
tended for general circulation. The follow- 
ing we heard authenticated on the spot where 
the scene is laid. 

The Beggars of Mullingar. 

“When the gallant 50th were removed to 
Mullingar, it was supposed that this town 
produced a greater number of beggars than 
any in the King’s dominions—a swarm of pau- 
pers rendered the streets almost impassable, 
and ingress or egress to or from a shop was oc- 
casionally impractical. Now beggars were to 
the Mad Major an abomination; and for two 
days he ensconced himself in his lodgings, ra- 
ther than encounter the mendicants of Mullin- 
gar. Confinement will increase bile, and bile 
may induce gout; and at last, wearied of cap- 
tivity, he sallied forth, and tu every application 
for relief he specified an early day, requesting 
the numerous supplicants to be punctual to the 
appointed time. lis wish was faithfully at- 
tended to, andon the expected morning, the 
street where he resided was literally blocked 
up. The Major, under a volley of 
appeared at the h loor. * Are you all here ?’ 
he inquired in acce tenderest com- 
passion. ‘ All, your honour,—all, young and 
owld!’ responded a big be 


rar-man. ‘ We're 
all here, Colonel, avorneen 
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> exclaimed a red 
virago, § but my own poor man, Brieney Bok- 
kogh ;} and he, the crater, fell into the fire a 
Sunday night, and him hearty, and sorrow stir 
he can make good then,’ said 
the humane Commander, ‘ why should poor 
Brien be left out? Arrah! run yourself, and 
bring the cripple to us!’ In a twinkling, off 
went the red virago, and after a short absence, 
issued from a neighbouring lane, with Brieney 
on her shoulders. ‘ Are ye all here now?’ 
inquired the tender-hearted chieftain. ‘ Every 
single sowl of us;’ said an old woman in re- 
ply. ‘Ogh! that the light of heaven may 
shine on his honour’s dying hour, but it’s he 
that’s tender to the poor.’ ‘Amen, sweet 
Jasus !’ responded a hundred voices. ‘ Silence!’ 
said the Mad Major, as he produced a small 
book neatly bound in red morocco. ‘ Whisht, 
your sowls !’ cried the big begzar-man. ‘ Are 
ve listening??  * Sha, sha! yes, yes:’ was 
responded it 1 English and Irish. ‘ Then, by 
the contents ‘of this blessed book, and it’s the 
Bible; a rap I won't give one of ye, you in- 
fernal vagabonds, if I remained a twelvemouth 
in Mullingar!” 
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‘The sporting incidents are well narrated ; 
and the following is an occurrence which 
we persuade ourselves must be true, for we 
cannot give the author credit forthe invention. 

The Punt Adrift. 

* On a stormy evening one of the boatmen 

was ordered to cross the estuary for spring 





It is, of course, not a work for | 


water, and set out accordingly for a supply, ac- 
companied by a wild-looking and non- -descript 
animal who infests the premises, who is known 
to the establishment by the name of ‘ Achil, 
The river was flooded, the evening stormy, and 
Peeterein, after leaving his coadjutor in strict 
charge of the skiff, set off to fill his water-yes- 
sels, and to return, if possible, before the dusk 
had fallen into darkness. <dAchil, as the even- 
ing was chilly, lay down in the bottom of the 
skiff to shelter himself from the piercing east 
wind; and in place of keeping watch and ward 
like an able mariner, composed himself to 
sleep. Meanwhile the river rose fearfully; 
the breeze freshened into a gale, and when 
Peeterein hurried back with his water-vessels, 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the punt half 
a mile down channel, hurrying, as fast as a 
flooded river and a freshening storm could urge 
it, to the bar, which now broke in thunder, | 
had been shooting on this side, and reached the 
strand while Peeterein was hallooing for assist- 
ance. A boat was rapidly despatched — the 
skiff, when its destruction appeared inevitable, 
Was ove rtaken, and Achil tound as comfort- 

ably asleep as if he were in his accustomed 
crib in the barn. The ebullitions of Pee- 
tercin’s sorrow, while the fate of skiff and boy 
was still uncertain, astonished me; and when 
I saw the punt in tow, I observed, that, as the 
boy was recovered, he might now cease his 
lamentations.—‘ The Lord be blessed! there 
she is; another minute would have made 
noggin staves of her! Arrah! and did ye 
think it was Achil I was frettin after; the 
divil pursue him for an unlucky member! 
No, faith — I was in sore distress, for my bro- 
ther’s shoes were aboard !°” 

Before the late religious excitement, there 
vas a frequent interchange of civilities be- 
tween the y of the rival churches; the 
priest and the parson were frequently such 
friends, that the former would denowice from 
the altar the impious withholders of tithe. 
The scene is now changed, ‘certainly not for 
the better; and we fear that no future his- 

torian will have to recount a parallel to 
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The Loan of a C maregation. 
“ee Och, , 


hone!’ exclaimed the otter-killer, 


| ‘isn’tit a murder to sce the clargy making 


such fools of themselves now! When I was 
young, priests and ministers were hand and 
glove. It seems to me but yesterday, when 
Father Patt Joyce, the Lord be good to him! 
lent Mr. Carson a congregation.’ 

“** Eh! what, Antony?’ said the Colonel. 
‘ A congregation appears rather an extraordi- 
nary article to borrow.’ 

The otter-killer explains the mystery thus : 

‘* We were just as comfortable as we could 
be, when a currierf stops at the door with a 
letter, which he said was for Mr. Carson. 
Well, when the minister opens it, he got as 
pale as a sheet, and I thought he would have 
fainted. Father Patt crossed himself. ‘ Arrah, 
aryl says he, ‘ the Lord stand between you 
and evil! is there any thing wrong?’ § I’m 
ruined,’ says he; ‘ for some bad member has 
wrote to the Bishop, and told him that I have 
no congregation, because you and IL are so 
intimate, and he’s coming down to-morrow 
with the Dane, to see the state of things. Och, 
hone!’ says he, ‘ I'm fairly ruined.’—* And is 
that all that’s frettin’ ye?’ says the priest.— 
‘ Arrah, dear Dick,’—for they called each other 
by their cris‘en names,— is this all? If it’s 
a congregation ye want, ye shall have a dacent 
one to-morrow, and lave that to me;—and 
now, we’ll take our drink, and not matter the 
Bishop a fig.’ 

** Well, next day, sure enough, down comes 
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t ‘Bryan ‘the cripple, 





t Alias courier. 
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the Bishop, and a great retinue along with him; 
and there was Mr. Carson ready to receive him. 
‘7 hear,’ the Bishop, mighty stately, 
‘that vou have no congregation.’ * In faith, 
your Holiness,’ says he, ‘ you'll be soon able 
to tell that,’’—and in he walks him to the 
church, and there were sitting threescore 
well-dressed men and women, and _ all 
them as devout as if they were going to be 
anointed; for that blessed morning, Father 
Patt whipped mass over before ye had time 
to bless yourself, and the clanest of the flock 


Savs 


of 


| 
| 


was before the Bishop in the church, and ready | 


for his Holiness. To see that all behaved pro- 
perly, Father Patt had hardly put oif the vest- 
ment, till he slipped on a cota more,} and there 
he sat in a back sate like any other of the cou- 
gregation. I was near the Bishop's reverence; 
he was seated in an arm-chair belonging to the 
priest-—* Come here, Mr. Carson,’ says he; 
‘some enemy of your's,’ says the sweet old 
gentleman, ‘ wanted to injure you with me. 
But I am now fully satisfied.’ 
the Dane, ‘ By this book!’ *[ didn’t 
see aclaner congregation this month of Sun- 
days!’ 


says he, 


The jokes told against the Achil islanders 
are beyond number. We have heard the 
following related, but no author could sup- 


And turning to | 


ply the loss of the mountaineer, full of hu- | 


mour, mirth, and mischief, who told us the 
tale with allthe pride of conscious superiority. 





The Mare's Ege. 


“ An islander was once obliged to go into | 


town of Castlebar upon 
other marvellous things 


the business; and 
among which there 
met his sight, he was particularly struck with 
the appearance of an earthen jar in a shop- 
window. He inquired what this unknown 
article might be, and was informed that it 
a mare's eco, which, if pl iced beside the 


daring the 





was 
fire 
winter, would infallibly produce a 
foal the ensuing spring. The price was mo- 
derate, and the Achil man determined to pos- 
sess the treasure, and thus become master of a 
horse. Having effected the purchase, he set 
out on his way rejoicing—and before evening 
fell, came within view of his own home, and 
sat down upon a heathy bank to rest himself. 
He placed his recent acquisition beside hin— 
but alas ! from its spherical form, it rolled down 
the hill, and striking against a rock at the 
bottom, was shivered by the blow. A hare, 
which had couched beneath the stone, startled 
atthe crash, sprang from her form and went 
off at speed. The unhappy Achil man gazed, 
in an agony of despair, alter what he believed 
the emancipated quadruped—and then ex- 
claimed with a bitter groan, ‘ Vona mon diaoul ! 
What a horse he would have been.’ ” 














With the following definition we shall con- 

clude our extracts :-— 
Impud NCCe 

“*T remember hearing the word used in a 
court of justice in a curious sense. A man 
was on trial, capitally indicted for murder. 
The chief witness on his examination detailed 
the ieading incidents—his being awakened by 
cries for help—his rising, striking a light, open- 
ing his door, and finding a man dead upon the 
threshold. * And what did you do next, my 
friend?’ interrogated the Crown — lawyer. 
‘Why,’ replied the witness, with amazing sang 
froid, * I called out, Are any of ye there that 
kilt the boy? By J——s, Lil give a thirteen 
to him who’ll tell me who it was that had the 
impudence to murder a man at my door!” 

The work might have been easily com- 
pressed into a pleasant duodecimo. ‘The 





+ Anglice, a great coat. 





dilating it into two awkward octavos, is a 

mere bookselling speculation, and the illus- 

trative plates are absolutely disgraceful. 
cteimgiiaaiiiiiataaa, 

Elements of Music. Part I., Melody, contain- 
ing an explanation of the Simpler Princi- 
ples of the Science. By James Fairbairn. 
Edinburgh, Paterson & Roy; London, 
Goulding & D’Almaine. 

Tus work is avowedly published to facilitate 

the acquiring of a thorough knowledge of the 

science of music, from its most simple, to its 
most abstruse principles. But so far from 
affording facilities to the student, it seems 
calculated rather to increase his dilliculties. 
Mr. Fairbairn has touched on many points 


of abstract theory, which he does not himself 


secin to understand ; and besides propagating 
many old errors, has added some new ones 
of his own. What does he mean by stating, 
that there are eight clefs in music, when 
every tyro knows that there are only three? 
He calls the chromatic, the artificial scale, 
which proves that he is unacquainted with 
its formation. We could show him that 
the chromatic and enharmonic scales are as 
natural as the diatonic. It is singular, that 
a little further on he should have hit upon 
the progression by which these scales are 
formed, without knowing its application. 
His theory of the semitones, is erroncous 
and absurd. He says, that the diatonic semi- 
tones are theoretically /arger than the chro- 
matic, generally in the proportion of 5 to 3. 
liow happens it, then, that the sensible note 
or 
wit 
semitones ? 


sharp seventh of the diatonic scale, forms 
h the tonie the smallest of all possible 
And yet this is a diatonic semi- 
tone. His doctrine what he terms the 
enharmonic desis, is equally wrong. In a 
word, wherever the author attempts to treat 
of abstract theory, (and this constitutes a 
considerable portion of his work.) he shows 
an evident want of the requisite knowledge. 


e 
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The K’haunie Kineh-Walla; or, Eastern 
Story-teller : a Collection of Indian Tales. 
By John Shipp. London : Longman & Co. 


Tus is a very unpretending production, and 
coming, as it does, from one who has borne 
so many of the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune, whose life has been devoted 
to the arduous duties of the profession of 
arms,-—-even were the volume distinguished 
by fewer literary merits, it would disarm 
criticism. Mr. Shipp is already favourably 
known to the public as the author of ‘ Me- 
moirs’ and the ‘ Military Bijou’; and the 
work before us has many claims to our no- 
tice,—not the least of which is, that it gives 
a true picture of a people about whose do- 
mestic manners, and customs, and habits, we 
know little. 

The Hindoostanee is a hybrid—a sort of 
‘ patois,’ in which are become naturalized a 
vast number of Greek, Persian, Portuguese, 
French, and English words, and may be 
considered, till of late years, almost an oral 
language. Nor are we aware, that in the 
dialects spoken in our widely-extended em- 
pire, there exist any story books, properly 
so called; for the ‘lotee-nama, or Parrot’s 
Tales, (which it is surprising no oriental 
scholar has translated,) are only known to 
the learned, being written in Persian. Yet, 
though there are no novelists in India, con- 





| and honourable achievement. 





teurs or improvisatori are not wanting $ 
some exercise story-telling as a profession. 
These, thouch fluent, are far inferior in their 
art to the Arabs; nor are the Hindoos less 
fond than they, after the toils and heats of 
the march, of wiling away their lovely and 
serene star-lit nights, by making a circle 
round the K’haunie-Walla, and listening to 
love adventures, to the legends of the devout 
lives, austere practices, and instructive dis- 
courses of celebrated Durweish, or Fakirs, or 
the narrative of the exploits of the most re- 
markable personages,—rulers, warriors, and 
statesmen,—who figure in their annals. In- 
artificial and undramatic as these fables for 
the most part are, they serve, however, to 
entertain this peculiar and simple race. 

The tales composing this volume are nine 
in number ; and some of the events described 
in them came under the author's own obser- 
vation. He possessed also the advantage of 
visiting the most romantic and beautiful 
parts of India, particularly the lower range 
of the Himalayas. 

We were most pleased with the last of 
these tales, ‘The Deserter,’ and least with 
the first, ‘The Foresters of Nepaul’—not but 
the legend bears evident marks of being ge- 
nuine, The domestication of monkeys, by the 
wild men of the woods, is only a tradition of 
Hanuman, the Monkey-god, and his army 
of apes, that figured in the Ramagana, the 
war carried on by Rama, for the recovery of 
his bride Sita—the Helen of the Hindoo 
Iliad. *‘ Lillee, or, the Fair of Hurdwar,’ and 
‘The Rose of Hurdwar,’ will beread with much 
interest; and if we had not had a particular 
account, in some late travels, of that place, 
we should have been tempted to extract Mr. 
Shipp’s description. By way ofa fair specimen 
of his qualifications as a novelist, we might, if 
we had space, present our readers with ‘The 
Fakir,’ or mendicant priest, who, maddened 
by the consciousness of his crimes and his 
severe penances, imagined himself trans- 
formed into a demon, and was found in a 
temple abandoned by the enemy, near the 
fort of Muckwanpoor. But perhaps a most 
characteristic portrait of one of those bandits 
by profession, common in India, and seen by 
Mr. Shipp at Loodeanna, the frontier station 
of our empire, in the Upper Provinces, may 
not be unacceptable ; and we give it in the 
words of the intelligent author. 

«« My ancestors were of undoubted rank and 
consequence. ‘The father of my father, for in- 
stance, held the distinguished appointment of 
leader of one of the most extensive and best 
organized bands of itinerant robbers that ever 
subsisted by plunder. My mother, too, was the 
daughter of a noble fellow, who commanded no 
less than a hundred vagrant followers, the terror 
of the country for as many miles round. Of 
the whole of these my tutor was his especial fa- 
vourite. There was not a spot upon the head of 
this my venerable instructor, when he wore the 
grey hairs of eighty, on which you could place 
a rupee without its touching a brace of sabre- 
sears. In short, he had received more cuts than 
there are days in the year, and prided himself 
highly on these numerous marks of gallantry 
’ He had been for 
nearly seventy years faithful to the society to 
which he belonged, and in the course of that 
period had brought many a man to an unex- 
pected end. His boasted trophy was a strange 
one—the tips of the noses of those who had fallen 
beneath his arm; these he carefully preserved, 
and he would occasionally exhibit them as proofs 
of his valour. In skill and agility he was with- 
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out equal in the troop: he was as active as the 
monkey, as cunning as the fox, and as cold- 
blooded as the gaunt wolf. Under the tuition of 
this accomplished master, (who was well known 
at Loodeanna by the name of Bollicadassas, 
from his frequent robberies in that neighbour- 
hood,) L had every reason to hope, by common 
application, to become a distinguished practi- 
tioner in the same line.” 

“True,” said I, interrupting my informant, 
“and yet it would appear, from the iron fetters 
which you now wear, that you did not profit 
much by your superior education.” 

“Why, as to that,” replied he, “if you have 
an hour to spare, I will tell you how it happen- 
ed,’’—and he continued as follows : 

‘* Having acquired the rudiments of my pro- 
fession, under my experienced teacher, [ was 
at length pronounced by him fully competent to 
undertake a job at my own risk, and for my own 
benefit. As this, my first commission, was rather 
adroitly performed, the particulars of the affair 
may perhaps serve to amuse you. We had re- 
ceived information that a young British ofticer, 
who had recently arrived from England, was 
on his way to join the force then lying at Loo- 
deanna. The plucking of this bird was entrusted 
entirely to my management, and I therefore 
started to meet him. At about thirty miles from 
the station of Loodeanna, I found him snugly 
encamped in a small and solitary ¢oop on the 
margin of a village. When I spied him he was 
putting away at a most beautiful hookah, with a 
silver mouth-piece and surpoose. ‘ Lah kho dah,’ 


thought I to myself, ‘it shall not be long before | 


that fine smoking apparatus changes owners, if 
no better luck await me.’ Thus laudably re- 
solved, I hovered about the tent, and reconnoi- 
tred its localities, when the smooth-faced boy 


observing me, exclaimed, ‘Holloa! you black | 


rascal! what the devil do you do here? come 
this way.’—‘ Yes, massa,’ I answered; at the 
same time advancing towards him.—‘ Then you 
understand English do you?’ said he.—‘Oh, 
yes,’ replied I, ‘as well as you do.’ —‘ I dare say 
you do,’ said the young wiseacre, with a know- 
ing air,—(you must doubtless have observed, 
Sahib, that your raw travellers, and especially 
the beardless youngsters who come to India as 
cadets, always think themselves gifted with ex- 
traordinary penetration and wit, which confer 
on them, as they suppose, the privilege of treat- 
ing all whom they consider their inferiors as 
knaves and fools. It makes me chuckle when 
I reflect how often this self-complacency and 
ill-timed insolence have facilitated my views 
upon their purses and property—but to pre- 
ceed:) ‘I dare say you do,’ said he; ‘and 
thieving too to perfection; but what do you want 
prying about my tent here?’ I told him that I 
wanted employment. ‘Good,’ said he; ‘but 
what can youdo? Can you steal a horse ?,— 
‘Ah, no, Massa,’ answered I, ‘ you are too hard 
on your poor servant.’—‘ In what then do you 
excel?’ asked he: ‘can you run?’—‘ Run!’ 
sail I ;—‘yes—like a buck :’ — whereupon, 
making a sudden snatch at his silver surpoose, 
arrackdar, and mouth-piece, of which I possessed 
myself in an instant, I took to my heels, and was 
out of sight in the twinkling of an eye. Horses 
were soon saddled, and in pursuit of me. I had 
worn until this time a large beard, and the dress 
of an old man; but finding myself too closely 
followed by the enemy I threw my disguise as 
well as my booty into a dry well, and then, re- 
tracing my steps with great deliberation, I met 
my pursuers with apparent unconcern. The 
young Sub, almost mad with rage that he should 
have been so completely outwitted, eyeing me 
as I came up, without recognizing me, asked, 
with breathiess anxiety, if I had seen a person 
running in that direction. ‘What! the fellow 
with a long beard?’ replied I: ‘yes, I met him 
about five hundred yards off, and saw him take 


horse by the tree which you see yonder.’ 
was enough: off went the whole party helter 
skelter in the direction I had pointed out to them, 
while I, intent on more certain game, made 
with rapid strides towards young master’s tent. 
Here I found a single bearer only, and him I 
desired to take some ropes to his master with- 
out delay, to bind the thief, whom I had seen 
him catch. Off started the bearer, leaving me 
to keep watch over his employer’s property. 
This I did with great caution until he was 
fairly out of sight, and then, breaking open 
Massa’s camel trunks, I extracted therefrom a 
hundred and fifty rupees, (which, I need scarcely 
observe, were all that I could find,) and a few 
other trifles not worth mentioning—such as a 
watch, a silver snuff-box, two gold rings, and 
the like. All these I arranged in a very snug 
and portable little dressing-case, and scampered 
off towards Loodeanna, with my prize, as fast 
as my legs would carry me. 

“Thus ended, to my credit as well as profit, 
my first business transaction. But I had not yet 
fully accomplished my designs on this pert and 
conceited stripling, who, as I had reason to be- 
lieve, had still in his possession numerous little 
articles which might be useful to myself or my 
friends. The next morning, therefore, I repaired 
to the station of Loodeanna, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing my victim enter, with dejected 
countenance, into the cantonments. I passed 
him without being recognized, and gave him one 
of my best sa/aams. Shortly after this I sported 
a fine pair of red whiskers, with moustachios of 
the same colour, and tendered my services as 
a chokeydar (watchman), to guard his property 
and person against the tricks of the petty can- 
| tonment pilferers. I was fortunate enough to 
| 
| 





be accepted, and the very following night, when 
he was boozing with his new companions at the 
mess, I took a fancy to his double-barrelled gun 
and a pair of beautiful pistols, which were 
nicely packed together in a case. I wish all 
otticers would be equally careful, it would save 
poor thieves a vast deal of trouble; and I really 
must say, in favour of the young gentleman of 
whom I am speaking, that he certainly kept his 
little valuables in very neat and portable order. 
But I am straying from my story, and I fear 
shall exhaust your patience. 

“I took a fancy, as I said before, to the gun 
and pistols, and of course, therefore, did not 
hesitate to take them into my own keeping with- 
out delay. Having deposited my new acquisi- 
tion in a place of safety, I began to reflect on 
the best way of disposing of myse/f; and it very 
naturally occurred to me that it would not be 
particularly desirable to show my face again at 
my new master’s; indeed, it seemed pretty ob- 
vious, that if I had anything further to do at 
Loodeanna, it should be accomplished with all 
practicable despatch. I therefore left the sta- 
tion at once, and went, with two of my compa- 
nions, and drew up the silver surpoose, clotlies, 
&c. from the well where they were deposited ; 
but, about midniglit, as I knew that the general 
had invited a large party, I returned to Loo- 
deanna by bye-roads, and assuming the dress 
| of a Khitmutgar, J made direct for the general's 
| cook-house, and mixed, without suspicion, with 
| the servants engaged for the occasion. Here, 
before I took my leave, I managed to increase 
my possessions by the addition of a tolerably 
good-looking camel-hair cloak, belonging to one 
of the party, and a few silver spoons, &c. which 
were lying about as though in want of a pro- 
prietor. But to say the truth, I was greatly 
disappointed in this affair, for I had expected a 
much richer booty, and this, I was well aware, 
was my last chance in Loodeanna. The cloak, 
to be sure, was a decided prize, it being an 
article which I absolutely stood in need of for 
my own personal comfort, for the winter season 
| was fast approaching; but as to spoons, they 











This | 





are not held in much estimation by those who 
know the use of their fingers at meals. When 
melted down, however, they served to make 
bangles for my children, and, as one cannot in 
this world always expect the full completion of 
one’s wishes, I was obliged to be contented. 

‘* Having quitted Loodeanna, and having 
been concerned in innumerable adventures 
similar to these which I have related, in other 
places, with varied success, my cast of features, 
however skilfully disguised, became at length a 
little too well known in the different canton- 
ments; so, as I had now a numerous family, for 
whose maintenance it was absolutely necessary 
that I should be industriously occupied, and had 
acquired a high reputation among my comrades 
for courage and craft, I resolved on taking en- 
tirely to the road for the future, not only as 
relieving me, for the time, from the fear of de- 
tection and apprehension, respecting which [| 
began to entertain some qualms, but also as pre- 
senting the advantage of a more extensive 
sphere of action, in which my comprehensive 
and enterprising genius might be adequately 
employed. 

‘« My first adventure on the road,”’ continued 
the grinning convict, “ you may perhaps think 
worthy of relation, as it will serve at once asa 
proof how easily the English are gulled in this 
part of the world, and as one reason, out of 
many, why we always prefer robbing them in 
preference to our countrymen. One morning, 
ata very early hour, I was on the scout, and met 
an old officer riding towards Loodeanna. | 
liked the looks of this grey-headed veteran, as 
well as the splendid appearance of his retinue. 
There were no half-clad, half-starved followers, 
such as your poor devils of lieutenants hire, but 
pampered, well-dressed menials, who did credit 
to their keep and clothes. Before this cavalcade 
reached me I turned towards Loodeanna, and 
walked slowly on. I was in the disguise of a 
mendicant priest, with two baskets tied on the 
end of two sticks, such as pilgrims here carry 
on their journies. On the old general’s passing 
me, I gave him the usual greeting, and asked 
for alms, but not a single pice could I extract 
from him, and I was told, by an impudent fel- 
low of a chupprassee to furruck, (get out of the 
way.) This order I obeyed with seeming re- 
spect, and, drawing back a short distance to 
let the old curmudgeon pass, [ joined in with 
the servants in the rear, from whom I learnt 
that their master was a general. ‘So much the 
better,’ thought I; ‘1 may have a rare haul 
here, if I manage matters well.’ Resolved to 
take active measures immediately I slunk be- 
hind, and withdrew to a spot where I knew I 
should find a party of my own tribe. Here I 
changed my dress, and instantly started again 
to overtake the noble general, carrying on my 
head some fowls and chickens for sale. I found 
the old gentleman seated at breakfast under a 
tree; but it was some time before t could strike 
a bargain with him. At last, however, I agreed 
to let him have my whole stock for a rupee, 
which he told me to get from the sirdar- bearer. 
Thus commissioned, I went to a large double 
pole-tent to demand my money, and imagine 
my delight, Sahib, when the incautious bearer 
pulled out a huge bag of rupees! This was no 
doubt intended to impress me with a high idea 
of his consequence. Some delay now occurred, 
in consequence of this trusty treasurer's claim- 
ing, as his own perquisite, four anas as dustooree 
(custom,) which he insisted on being deducted 
from the rupee that he was to pay me. This 
imposition I affected to resist, in order to gain 
time; and during the interval thus afforded me, 
I availed myself of the opportunity of examin- 
ing how every thing was arranged in the tent, 
with a view to future operations. The negoci- 
ation concluded, I went and salaamed the gene- 
ral, who told me I might call again when I had 
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THE ATHENAZUM. 





any more such bargains to offer. I returned 
two or three times after this, variously dis- 
guised, and with different commodities. On 
one of these visits I found that the general, 
having over-gorged himself at tigen, had lain 
down to sleep, and I was delighted to observe 
that his bedstead rested on the edges of two 
camel-trunks, which I could not doubt contained 
valuable property of some kind or other. My 
future plans were now arranged. I returned to 
my own party, dressed myself with neatness, 
revisited the general, and representing myself 
as the zemindar of the village, asked him if he 
did not require some chokeydars for the night, 
for that he was now ina part of the country no- 
torious for the robberies committed by the des- 
perate Bhattees. No sooner did the gallant ve- 
teran hear the word Bhattee mentioned than he 
ordered me to procure him six watchmen imme- 
diately. These were soon found, in six of my 
tried companions, who, at my bidding, were 
speedily on the spot. These trusty guardians, I 
arranged, should be stationed outside the tent, 
while the gencral’s sepoys were desired to form 
achain round the whole of his servants and bag- 
gage. The noble general had, I suppose, taken a 
few extra glasses of wine that evening to keep up 
his spirits, for I had not posted my six men more 
than an hour before he began snoring most 
lustily. For the next two hours nothing was to be 
heard but continual challenging. This apparent 
vigilance on the part of the hired chokeydars, 
deluded the sepoys into a belief that their master 
was amply guarded without their assistance, and 
they therefore very coolly dropped off to sleep, 
one after another. Having walked my rounds, 
and convinced myself that they were all sound, 
I returned to the tent of the snoring general, 
and with the aid of my companions, taking each 
of us acorner of the bed, we, with great cau- 
tion, raised the commander, bed and all, off his 
trunks, and deposited him quietly in another 
part of the room. Scarcely had we placed the old 
snoring general on terra firma when he turned 
over, gave a grunt, and said something about 
‘more wine.’ AJl this time we were making ready 
for a bolt: again all was quiet, save the calling 
of some spies I had outside to keep the course 
clear. We seized the camel trunks, and were 
in the act of conveying them away, when the 
old boy was seized witha violent fit of sneezing; 
every sneeze ran through our veins like boiling 
lead. Again he went to sleep and snored 
aloud. We had got the trunks to the aperture 
which we had cut in the side of the tent, when 
one of my faithful companions stumbled over 
the foot of the sirdar-bearer, who grumbled out 
something we did not understand. When out- 
side, we heard the old general calling chedah, 
his sirdah, who always replied :—‘I am coming, 
Sahib, I am coming, Sahib.’ All was again as 
still as the grave, not even the solitary step 
vibrated on the cold night air. The general 
being thus disposed of, it is perfectly unneces- 
sary for me to add that we soon conveyed both 
his trunks and ourselves from his neighbour- 
hood. By this affair we divided cash to the 
amount of three huudred rupees each, besides 
various valuables both in gold and silver. 


“Tn this manner,” continued the narrator, “ I 
went on practising for several years with toler- 
able success, and it will need only a few words 
to inform you how I was caught at last. I had 
become so well known and so formidable in the 
neighbourhood which I generally frequented, 
that my person was advertised, and a price set 
on my head. Several unfortunates, supposed to 
be me, had in consequence been fired at and 
wounded ; and, therefore, as a chance shot may 
kill the devil, I thought it wise to absent myself 
for a time from my old haunts, and resolved to 
take a professional trip to the station of Cawn- 
pore. Here I was concerned in a robbery on 
the premises of an English merchant, (I had 





always a special liking for the English,) and 
was just in the act of getting very comfortably 
off with my booty, when, not having thoroughly 
reconnoitered the premises, I found myself sud- 
denly landed at the bottom of a dry well. From 
this trap there was no possibility of escape. I 
was soon dragged out, and taken before the 
judge, who, as a reward for many meritorious 
achievements, ornamented me with the badges 
which I now wear. I have still, however, a 
trick or two left, and do not live without hope, 
as I have a device in my head, which, should it 
succeed, will soon restore me to my friends, 
when, Sahib, should you be travelling in my 
way, with plenty of money in your possession, 
I should be happy to try my skill on you.” 

“Thanking the man for his ingenious story, 
and the very obliging offer with which he con- 
cluded it, I rode on.’’ 





Major's Cabinet Gallery of Pictures ; with 
Historical and Critical Descriptions by 
Allan Cunningham. No. Il. 


Tus is a decided improvement on the first 
number. It contains ‘The Marriage Festi- 
val,’ by Claude, engraved by Mansell; ‘The 
Holy Family’ of Sir Joshua, by Worthington ; 
and the ‘Puck,’ after the same, by Marr. 
The first is but indifferent; the others are 
highly creditable—the ‘ Puck,’ indeed, ex- 
cellent. ‘To know how such a work can be 
sold for half-a-crown, not a little perplexes 
us. As we cannot give our readers a speci- 
men of the burin illustrations, we must con- 
tent ourselves with a pen-and-ink sketch ; 
and we may hint to Mr. Mansell that his la- 
bours but imperfectly realize the description, 
which is, indeed, only inferior to the picture, 
and from which any artist of imagination 
might almost copy it. 

“The broad and lake-like river lying calm in 


the sun-shine; the grand masses of pillared | 


ruins rising on either side, and telling of the 
waste of war or of time; and the hill 
Whose sunbright summit mingles in the sky, 

towering lofty and blue in the distance; and 
canopied with one of those glorious firmaments 
which Claude alone knew how to produce, unite 
and form a harmonious combination, which 
renders secondary all other parts of the picture. 
When we have gazed our fill on the river, the 





met; some are seated on the ground, others 
stretched on the grass, a few are standing or 
walking about; while to cheer them, and main- 
tain a look of joy, a girl and a youth dance 
merrily on the green to the sound of their own 
music. Nor have they come empty handed— 
cups, beakers, and well filled baskets, are heaped 
on the ground, and boats seem ready on the 
river to add an excursion on the water to the 
other pleasures of the bridal day. They are 
evidently waiting for something, and on looking 
to the left, we soon see what it is—the bride- 
groom and his train come on horseback down 
one of the glades of the forest ; some are hasten- 
ing onwards, but the leader is holding his hand 
above his brow that he may see more clearly the 
loveliness of the landscape, or rather the party 
of the bride making merry amongst the neigh- 
bouring trees. There is a variety of objects in 
this picture. The wide wear, or dam across the 
river, which breaks the monotonous expanse of 
surface and adds a waterfall, and the distant 
bridge with its long succession of arches, may 
be named as secondary yet beautiful things. 
There are some objects, however, which seem 
little akin to the ruling character of the whole; 
of these the mill is the most objectionable, but 
the objection lies chiefly in the name; the 
painter, with that poetic tact which distinguishes 
all his works, has concealed in trees, or in fine 
ruins, all that is vulgar or mechanical ; we see 
little else than the wheel dim among the spray 
and thick droppings, and the stream which 
turns it falling in foaming lines from the buckets. 
A high and antique tower beside it leads the ' 
eye from ‘ La Molina,’ and induces the spectator 
to think of days when a banner was on its sum- 
mit and lights were in the windows.” 4 





> 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


‘ Songs of the Sea Numphs, and Scenes in Fairy 
Land, by 'T. Millar.’—Mr. Millar is a basket- 
maker, and soothes the hours of labour by the 
composition of verse: we are not sure that the 
good citizens of Nottingham will reward his 
strains by either reading them or praising them ; 
yet we think they might do both without be- 
ing charged with an over zeal in patronage. We 
would advise them to read the last song of this 
little book first; and when pleased with the 
author’s feeling, make an experiment on the 
‘Songs of the Sea Nymphs,’ or the ‘Scenes in 
Fairy Land’: there is considerable freedom of 


ruins, the hills, and the sun diffusing a subdued | fancy and splendour of description. We sub- 
splendour over all, we turn our eyes to more | join the song :— 


subordinate but still beautiful things. We then 
observe a small stream flung in foaming lines 
from the summit of a rugged and precipitous 
rock; it first descends in an almost unbroken 
sheet of water, then it is seen leaping down from 
cliff to crag, or flashing like gleams of silvery 
light among the branches of the trees, which 
grow there to reclaim the scene from a certain 
savage grandeur not in strict keeping with the 
rest of the composition. Far below, and close 
on the river, a busy mill-wheel is seen scattering 
a sort of luminous spray from its buckets; a tall 
tower is beside it tochasten the mechanical look 
of the mill; while nearer a herd of cows, chased 
by the burning sun from their pastures, are 
hurrying into a shady pool for the twofold pur- 
pose of drinking and cooling their hoofs. Nor 
should the trees in the foreground be left unno- 
ticed, for they are in truth exceedingly beautiful, 
and the painter has employed them in giving 
shade to the groups of wedding guests, and in 
narrowing the prospect near to the eye that he 
might open it up in boundless splendour in the 
distance. 

“We now come to the gathered and gather- 
ing groups which give the present name to 
the picture. Under the shade of the trees, 
on the right hand, the party of the bride are 





I gazed upon her silent face, 
But death had rested there, 

And on her marble cheek | dropt 
A burning heart-wrung tear ; 

And every breast was sobbing loud, 
Witbin that mournful cot, 

I thought my bleeding heart would break, 
But ah! they knew me not. 


I saw her settled eye-lids shade 
Those orbs of softest blue, 
Which beam’d a welcome when we met, 
Where dark trees closely grew ; 
I saw her auburn ringlets lie, 
And have net yet forgot, 
How once I stole a waving tress— 
But ah! they knew me not. 


I saw those lips I oft had kiss’d, 
Like faded roses lie, 

1 gazed upon her cold white breast, 
And gave a deep, deep sigh ; 

I thought how once that bosom beat 
When seated in her grot, 

And I recall’d my broken vow— 
But ah! they knew me not. 


I bent to kiss her placid brow, 
All eyes on me did gaze, 
Save those which had for ever closed 
Their brightly piercing rays ; 
I saw them strew around her bier 
Wild flowers, and knew the spot, 
Where once they bloom’d—I saw no more : 
But ah! they knew me not. 
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© The Progress of Discovery on the more Northern | 
Coast of America,’ is the new volume of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library, and, like all the 
preceding, compiled with great care ; the histo- 
vical and critical part by Mr. Patrick Frazer 
Tytler, the author of the ‘ History of Scotland’ ; 
and the natural history by James Wilson. It 
is a capital volume for all who desire to have a 
well-compiled history of this interesting subject ; 
but for ourselves, we are rather too familiar 
with the works of the travellers, to feel much 
interest even in this excellent abridgment. 

‘ Whistle-Binkie: a Collection of Comic and 
Sentimental Songs.’—A whistle-binkie means, 
in the Scottish dialect, a person who, unable to 
pay for the fiddler or piper at a penny-wedding, 
may sit on the bench and whistle to himself, 
and find comfort perhaps in that, since Burns 
avers from experience, that 

Crooning to a body’s sel 
Does weel eneugh. | 


How far songs written to be sung in merry | 
companies, and chorused as many of these are, 
can come under the name of solitary Whistle- 
binkies, we leave to our northern friends to 
determine. We have, however, been much 
amused with some, and moved by others: those 
by Motherwell are the best. 

‘The Stranger’s Guide to Cheltenham.’— A 
little useful volume, which, with its plans, and 
scenes, and descriptions, lays Cheltenham before 
the visitor, and may serve instead of a living 
guide. 

‘Narrative of a Voyage to the South Seas, with 
the Shipwreck of the Princess of Wales Cutter, and 
an Eight Years’ Residence in Van Diemen’s Land, 
by Charles Medyett Goodridge.’.—There is a 
good deal in this little volume to please the mere 
lover of adventures; much to interest all who 
feel for human misfortunes; nor will those who 
read for information be unrewarded. 

* The Book of the Constitution, with the Reform 
Bills abridged, by ‘thomas Stephen.’ —'Lhis 
seems to be honestly compiled. 


‘Venice: a Poem, by Luis Cambray.’—This 
is a sort of lament over the fallen condition of 
the sea Cybele: the feeling is right; but the 
author cannot always express it well; for in- 
stance— 

When o’er the warrior’s couch we bend and sigh, 

Where glory’s tenement is spread to die, 

Mark life’s red ferer quirer in its shrine, 

And view the bright eye shroud its beam divine. 

* He closed his eyes and died,” is the meaning 
of these four lines, we suppose. 

* The Literary Rambler ; a Monthly Magazine 
of Literature, Science, and Art; Nos. 1, 2, and 
3; Glasgow.’—A cheap publication, with here 
and there a clever paper, and now and then 
a print: we have old cathedrals, and ladies’ 
dresses, and popular music: there is much to 
amuse in the extracts, and to mislead in the 
criticisms. 


‘ Narrative of the Conversion (by the instru- 
mentality of two ladies) of James Cook, the mur- 
derer of Mr. Paas. By Mrs. Lachlan.’—We 
could have forgiven these poor fanatical “ladies,” 
one of whom describes the foul murderer as * the 
brightest child of God Lever saw. He looks on 
death with a smile. His exceeding holiness in 
word, look, and manner, exceed any thing | 
ever beheld inman.” We could have forgiven this 
—and the handkerchief and the other number- 
less offences—but when we saw them presump- 
tuously disputing with the authorized minister 
of the church, to whom the spiritual welfare of 
the wretched man was entrusted—and heard their 
mouth-piece, Mrs. Lachlan, defend this obtru- 
sive vanity, because neither the established nor 
the dissenting clergy do their duty, and read 
her trading dedication (for which the Stamp 


Office ought to charge as an advertisement) to | 


Dr. Holloway, “ the conscientious preceptor of a 


select number of young gentlemen, Gordon 
House, Kentish Town,” was indeed beyond our | 
endurance, and we threw the book into the fire. 

‘ Knowledge for the People; or, the Plain Why 
and Because, by John Timbs,’ is a little work 
we have often before commended. The present 
volume treats of Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
and Meteorology. 

* Our Neighbourhood : or, Letters on Horticulture 
and Natural Phenomena, interspersed with Opinions 
on Domestic and Moral Economy.—This is an 
American book, and one well worthy of a peru- 
sal; it is written with the hope of exciting a love 
for what is beautiful and useful; and the author 
has chosen to convey his instruction in the form 
of letters, which he considers with some reason 
more suitable for the subject than a more formal 
kind of composition. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





THE SYLVAN BROOK, 


FLETCHER. 
(Late Miss Jewsbury. 


BY MRS. 


Wutnce comest thou, O Sylvan Brook? 
And whither flows thy lisping wave ? 
From yonder mountain’s heathery nook ; 
And many a mossy bank to lave; 

Small, yet embracing smaller rills, 

The dancing daughter of the hills. 


Nameless to me, yet not unnamed 

By others, as thou leap’st along, 

But sweeter far the accents framed 

By thine own wild and murmuring tongue ; 
For Fancy on thy pebbled beach 

Hears lovely legends in that speech. 


Young look’st thou, as if born to-day, 
Yet tell’st thou immemorial tales 

OF deeds and manners passed away 
From these dark hills and bloomy vales: 
Yon church and yew, that old appear, 
Have risen both since thou wert here. 





Old peasants pass thee with a staff— 
Old peasants with long silver hair; 

ee . . . ‘ 
Long since, thy waters heard their laugh, 
And knew their feet, as children fair; 
Yet here hath age but seeming sw 
"Tis thou art old, bright thing, not they. 





The shadowing oak, whose turf-clad root 
Hath been so long the angler’s haunt, 
And village minstrel’s, with his flute 
Preparing for the Sabbath-chaunt ;— 
That aged oak—that patriarch-tree— 

Is but a child in years, to thee. 


The fields and banks that bound thy path, 
They, of the ancient earth, have changed ; 
The landmark, and the harvest, hath, 
The lord and serf, been oft estranged ;— 
The memory of most is gone, 

Thou, as of old, art smiling on. 


The sighs of grieving hearts are fled; 
The hopes and vows of lovers—where ? 
I see the household of the dead 

Lie near me, and I answer—‘there ; 
Forgotten there a thousand lives :— 
The tiny rivulet survives! 

Yet be it so, dear Sylvan Brook, 

And flow along as heretofore ; 

And let each heart, as in a book, 

Read in thy bosom, tales of yore ; 

And sing thou on, till sun and moon 

Fall from the heavens,—thy own sweet tune. 


Flow on, and bathe each wilding flower 
That lives, and dies, and lives again; 
Flow on, blessed by the vernal shower, 
And morning dew, and summer rain, 
A little emblem of that river 

Which flows in Paradise, for ever ! 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

A clever and characteristic passage in a 
letter written, we believe, to Mr. Heber at the 
time of the Roxburghe sale, by Sir Walter, has 
been kindly sent to us, and cannot fail to interest 
our readers. 

“The Roxburghe sale sets my teeth on edge, 
But if 1 can trust mine eyes there are now 
twelve masons at work on a cottage and offices 
at this little farm, which I purchased last year, 
Item, Ihave planted 30 acres, and am in the 
act of walling a garden. Item, I have a wife 
and four bairns erying as our old song has it, 
‘ Crowdy ever mair.’ So, on the whole, my 
teeth must get off the edge as those of the fox 
with the grapes in the fable. If I could get a 
priced catalogue, with purchasers’ names, | 
should hold it a great curiosity.” 

“ Abbotsford by Melrose, 3 May, 1812.’’ 


The following is also interesting. It was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Burn, bookseller, of King Street, 
The work alluded to was published anony- 
mously, but the letter establishes the certainty 
of its having been edited by Sir Walter. ‘ 

** Dear Sir, —I have had my time little at 
command, or I would have earlier replied to 
your letter of the 7th current. The republica- 
tion of Franck’s Northern Memoirs was super- 
intended by me, in a very superficial manner, 
to oblige a young friend, Mr. George Huntley 
Gordon, presently a clerk in the Treasury. 

*“ You are most welcome to the use of the 
notes, if you desire it; but I am obliged to be 
so often before the public, that I feel a strong 
desire to remain anonymous where I have be- 
stowed no pains, and produced no effect; I would 
not therefore wish my name mentioned. 

“Tam sorry I cannot give you any light on 
Franck’s history, excepting the  superticial 
hints in the edition. His brain appears to 
have been a little disturbed with metaphysical 
refinement, a disease of his period. — If any 
particulars of Franck are to be traced at this 
day, I have had sutlicient experience to know, 
that the inquiry cannot be in better hands than 
your own. 

I am afraid poor —— has left Scotland to 
find much family distress at home. You will 
be glad, for poor Dan ‘Terry's sake, to hear his 
son Walter is a fine lad: he 1s with me just 
now for the holidays. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“Watrter Scort.” 
«* Abbotsford, 27 August, 1829. 








JOHN CLARE, THE POET. 

We stated some time ago, from authority 
which we thought decisive, that Lord Milton 
had bestowed on John Clare for life and rent- 
free, a snug cottage, and garden and orchard; 
and as we knew that the poet had some skill in 
flowers and fruit-trees, we thought the present 
a generous and suitable one. We are sorry 
both for the Noble Lord and the humble poet 
to find we were misinformed. The editor of 
the Alfred, with better information than ours, 
says that Clare, indeed, ‘‘ rents a cottage from 
his Lordship, but has had no reason to believe 
that his rent will be remitted ;’’? and adds, what 
we are sorry to hear, that his poems yielded 
him no profit, and that fifteen pounds a year is 
all that he has to maintain a wife and six chil- 
dren on. Ilis health too, we have reason to 
know, will not allow him to undertake any 
heavy work. All this, and more, the poet has 
confirmed by issuing proposals to publish a vo- 
lume of what he calls ‘Cottage Poems,” by 
subscription. These are his words, and they 
are to us most touching ones :— 

The proposals for publishing these fugitives, being 
addressed to friends, no further apology is necessary 
than the statement of facts, The truth is, that difficulty 
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has grown up like a tree of the forest, and being no 
longer able to conceal it, I] meet it in the best way pos- 
sible, byattempting to publish these for ny own benefit, 
and that of a large family. 

It were false delicacy to make an idle parade of in- 
dependence in my situation ; and it would be unmanly 
to make a troublesome appeal to persons, public or 
private, like a public petitioner. 

Friends neither expect this from me, or wish me to do 
it to others, though it is partly owing to such advice, that 
[have been induced to come forw urd with these proposals 
and if they are successful they will render me a benefit, 
and if not, they will not cancel any obligations that | 
may have received from friends, public and private, to 
whom my best wishes are due: and having said thus 
much in furtherance of my intentions, I will conclude 
by explaining them. 

The book will be printed on fine paper, and published 
as soon as a sufficient number of subscribersare procured, 
to defray the expenses of publishing. 

The price will not exceed seven shillings and sixpence, 
and it may not be so much, as the number of pages 
and the expense of the book, will be regulated by the 
publisher. 

We are sure that our readers will sympathize 
in the sad condition to which the poet is re- 
duced ; and we are sure too that Lord Milton, 
who is as generous as he is rich, will be gentle 
in the matter of rent with his brother man. It 
must not—nay, it shall not be forgotten—that 
certain men of this earth pushed the poor un- 
educated youth, whether he would or not, before 
the world, quoted his verses, got Gifford to re- 
view them, kindly called him the Northampton- 
shire Poet, and held him up as a person of great 
genius—in short, an English Burns, though he 
justified their notice by writing better poetry 
than what they had formed their judgment upon. 
No sooner did they see that he was not quite 
the wonder they had imagined, than they shrunk 
from his side, and left him on the barren emi- 
nence to which they had raised him, to wither 
inthe sun and wind, like a plant plucked up 
by the roots. We hope such success from these 
proposals as will remedy this. 

— 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue spirit which the death of Sir Walter 
Scott has universally awakened, does honour 
to the country—all men seem anxious to do 











honour to his memory by some public testi- | 


monials: and we are pleased to see that the 
gentry of the vale of Selkirk have already 
voted a monument; that the noblemen and 
gentlemen of Edinburgh, influenced by the 
eloquence of the young Buccleuch, Jeffrey, 
and Wilson, have opened a subscription for 
the like purpose ; and we know at this mo- 
ment, that London is organizing a committee 
for a similar object : we wish them all success. 
We hear, that, by his will, the great poet has 
desired his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, to write 
his life: the admirable life of Burns, from 
the pen of the Editor of the Quarterly, no 
doubt influenced his choice, which we think 
under all circumstances a wise one. We 
have no doubt that many lives will, ere long, 
be written of that illustrious person; but we 
ean have full faith in none, save that which 
comes from an official souree. 

In art there is but little doing, though the 
chief painters are fully employed. We lately 
stated that His Majesty had given orders to 
fulfil his late brother's intentions respecting a 
collection of the busts of the illustrious men 
of the land, for the gallery at Windsor. This 
was contradicted in some of the newspapers ; 
nevertheless the newspapers were wrong: 
some of the busts are now in preparation, and 
we have no reason to doubt that the whole 
will be completed in the course of time. ‘The 
head of King William II1., of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and others, are in progress. 
We hear nothing more of the Reform columns 
of solid granite, nor of the importation of the 











Egyptian Obelisks: the French, however, 
have, it is said, brought home their presents 
from the Pacha: the character of our neigh- 
bours has been mistaken—we /a/ké and they 
work, 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HMORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue requisite repairs having been completed, 
which caused a suspension of this Society's 
popular meetings, the members met for the 
first time again on ‘Tuesday week, but in con- 
sequence of the deserted state of the town, the 
attendance was not very numerous. A paper 
was read on the cultivation of the striped Hou- 
sainee melon, one of the Persian varieties now 
in such high repute. The flowers exhibited, 
principally consisted of dahlias, some of which 
were exceedingly fine. We especially remarked 
a variety brought by Mr. Young, of Epsom, de- 
sienated Livick’s Incomparable, which was dis- 
tinguished from the rest of its tribe, by having 


a distinct spot of white at the apex of each of | 


its crimson petals. Five sorts of salvia, a species 
of erigeron, and the beautiful erica Bowieana, 
were included in the miscellaneous collection 
of flowers from the Society’s garden. A curious 
specimen of the cucurbita clavata, or trumpet 
gourd, was exhibited from the garden of the 
Marquis of Salisbury—when first received, its 
length was 3 feet 8 inches, and its circumference 
11} inches, and it forms when cooked, an ex- 
cellent vegetable marrow. The peaches and 
pears were of the best description, the variety 
among the latter known by the name of Fon- 
dante d’Automne, was much admired for the 
richness of its qualities. The collections 
grapes, apples, Xc. were also very good. 

Major Gen. Monckton was clected a Fellow 
of the Society. 





GREAT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF 
GERMAN NATURALISTS. 
Vienna, 23rd September. 

Tur first public sitting took place on Tuesday 
last, in the great theatre of the University; an 
additional degr lat was given to it by the 
presence of Prince Metternich, Marshal Mar- 
mont, M. de Montbel, Lord Kerry, and other 
friends and patrons of science. The most dis- 
tinguished English naturalist is Mr. Bentham. 
Between six and seven hundred members of the 
Society and visitors assisted at the meeting. 








ee of éc 


After an address from Baron von Jacquin, the | 


president for the present year, and the reading 
of the statutes of the society by Prof. Littrow, 
M. Burdach of Konigsberg read a memoir on 
the pulsation and throbbing of the heart, Prof. 
Wawruch, of this university, gave a detailed 
account of such traces of the cholera as are 
preserved in the Old Testament, and Prof. 
Goppert, of Breslau, descanted on the origin 
and maintenance of warmth in living plants. 


|} —When the meeting broke up, the mem- 


bers resolved themselves into five sections for 
the purpose of electing their respective chair- 
men and secretaries, and settling ihe proceed- 
ings for their subsequent meetings. ‘The im- 
al library and every other public col- 
jection in the town have been thrown open for 
the use of the members.—On Saturday, Prince 
Metternich received us at a soirée, when he, as 
well as the Princess, did the honours with ereat 
ailability. ‘To-day, about 300 of us were con- 
veyed in 38 cilwazens (diligences) to Baden, (a 
watering-place with sulphur baths, about twelve 





| miles from hence, ) where the town gave a hand- 


some dinner, the Arch-Duke Antony paying 
half the expense. We went to pay our respects, 
in a body, to the Arch-Duke Charles, and also 
to the Arch- Duke Antony, who received us very 
courteously and graciously. To-morrow, the 


of 


Emperor gives us a grand dinner in the Palace 
of Laxenbure, about ten miles from town, on 
which occasion the eilwagens are again to be 
provided gratis. On Thursday, M. de Mittrow- 
sky, the Minister of Public Instruction, gives 
us a grand dinner in town. ‘The Meetings are 
to close on Friday. 





FINE ARTS 


flowers in art: our table is heaped with nose- 
gays and with garlands; with sweet buds and 
blooms from our own gardens and groves, and 
with wreaths and posies from other lands : some 
il odour, and others all blossom; some are 
} irish, others simple and elegant ; 
and on looking a little more closely, we are 
sorry to say, that not a few are artificial. We 
shall examine them as they lie, and speak con- 
scientiously of their merits. 
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| THE AMULET. 

The editor has given us his usual number of 
engravings, and selected them with his usual 
success. Some are beautiful, nor is there an in- 
different one among the dozen. ‘The Gentle 
Student,’ by Newton, is lovely and natural ; 
*The Duchess of Richmond,’ by Lawrence, is 
very elegant; ‘The Evening Star,’ from the 
same pencil, is an attractive thing; ‘The Young 
Navigators,’ after Mulready, by the graver of 
Fox, is all truth and nature; ‘The Lute,’ by 
Liverseege, is less to our liking, still we cannot 
censure it; * The English Mother,’ too, is a 
sweet performance; so is ‘The Golden Age,’ 
from the same great master; nor should the 
head which forms part of the title-page be over- 
looked, or the clever hand, that of W. Edwards, 
which engraved it: ‘The Theft of the Cap,’ by 
Wilkie, and the ‘ Young Navigators,’ by Mul- 
ready, are our favourites; and Fox and Finden 
seem to have contended for mastery in the ex- 
ecution. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 

The subjects selected by Mr. Pringle are very 
various: we have portrait, history, domestic 
story, and landscape; some of them too are of 
high merit; ‘The Christ entering into Jeru- 
salem,’ by Martin, only wants space, to rank 
with his finest performances; ‘The Morning 
‘alk,’ is lovely; ‘ Unveiling’ is, perhaps, a little 
affected, still it is beautiful; ‘The Female Pi- 
rates,’ is a joyous affair; ‘The Miniature,’ is 
much to our liking, for it has nature, though 
less lovely than we could wish; ‘The Highland 
Hluntsman,’ too, may find friends among those 
who are partial to the tartan; though we wish 
he would look to the work in hand; he is too 
much in attitude. ‘The landscapes, by Parson, 
are very well; but Turner and Stanfield eclipse 
every other artist, in the splendour of light and 


shade. 





THE KEEPSAKE. 

Both the literature and the art of the Keep- 
<e are of high pretensions: the first is gene- 
rally written by lords and ladies of high degree ; 
and the other is supposed to be inspired by 
such polite company, and to have an air of no- 
bility about it. We must say, however, that 
these advantages appear to be imaginary: we 
have, it is true, some very splendid performances 
of the pencil; but there are others of an infe- 
rior character, and which can only perform the 
part of foils; and, in truth, we are afraid there 
is even a charm in this, for the dulness of one, 
may make another look more beautiful and 
bright. ‘The Bridemaid,’ by Parris, is lovely, 

with a touch too much of the picturesque ; 

‘Caius Marius among the ruins of Carthage,’ 

by Martin, is too magnificent a scene, for the 

scale on which it is engraved; ‘Verrex,’ a 

landscape by Stanfield, almost equals the ‘ Fall 
| of the Rhine,’ by Turner; but it is inferior to 
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his ‘Ehrenbrietstein,’ which is a magnificent 
work, and well engraved by Wallis. ‘ Mrs. 
Mailsetter and her two companions, peeping 
into the post-office letters,’ in the ‘ Antiquary,’ by 
Richter, is laughable and clever; the ‘ Juliet,’ 
by Liverseege, is a touching and lovely thing; 
but the one most to our liking, for its nature 
and easy elegance, is ‘ Rosina,’ a lady reading, 
by Boxall. Wecould select some others which 
merit notice, but these are the best; the ‘ Flora 
Mac-Ivor’ of Miss Sharpe, is much too tall, 
and has nothing Highland in her air. 
THE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL. 

Here are twenty-six scenes from the pencil 
of Stanfield; we could pick out six of them, 
well worth double the money which buys the 
volume to which they belong. Our chief fa- 
vourites are, 1, ‘Frankfort,’ 2, ‘St. Goar,’ 3, 
* Bingen,’ 4, ‘ Andernach,’ 5, ‘Coblentz froin 
Ehrenbrietstein,’ 6, Ehrenbrietstein’ itself. There 
are, however, a round dozen more, of nearly 
equal merit; nay, on looking over them again, 
we sce some which we may fairly rank with the 
six elect, both in airiness and splendour. The 
gravers of Wallis and Brandard have been 
busy among these fine landscapes. 

THE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 

Mrs. Watts has fine taste in arts and lite- 
rature; in both she addresses herself to the 
matter in hand; the engravings of her New 
Year’s Gift are all good, and some of them are 
excellent. They are nine in number, and the 
subjects embodied are chiefly of a domestic na- 
ture. 1, ‘The Sisters,’ by Johannot, has a 
French look, but full of nature and beauty ; 2, 
‘The Mother of Procida,’ by Colin, is easy and 
expressive; 3, ‘The Little Mendicant,’ almost 


reconciles us to some of the better things of 


Westall, and reminds us of his earlier and better 
days; 4, ‘The invalid Mother,’ by Scheffor, is 
gentle and touching; 5,‘ The French Village 
School,’ by Decamps, recalls our own youthful 
days, when,‘all lessons done and difficult ques- 
tions cleared, we burst out of doors with a shout, 
and shortened the way home with all manner 
of pranks and harmless mischief; 6, ‘The In- 
troduction of Raphael to the Duchess of Ur- 
bino,’ is rather a stately affair; 7,‘'The Novice’ 
is very well; but looks like hers may be spared 
by man—“‘ go to a nunnery, go ;” 8, ‘ The Kit- 
ten’s Mishap,’ by Howard, is a fine perior- 
mance; the boy and the old cat, are masterly 
delineations ; 9, ‘The ‘Tambourine Boy,’ is the 
frontispiece. On the whole, we have been much 
pleased with Mrs. Watts’s collection. 
The Byron Gallery.—Part II. 

Tus we consider the most interesting num- 
ber of this elegant work. ‘ The Witch appear- 
ing to Manfred,’ by Howard, is truly poetic; 
there is nothing picturesque or startling; the 
calm and tranquil grandeur of the meeting 
is fine. ‘ The Boy and Girl,’ from the ‘ Hours of 
Idleness,’ by Richter, and ‘ Parisina,’ by Wood, 
are both of high merit. We cannot, however, 
commend the * Return of Beppo’; the lady afiects 
too much surprise ; nay, she has something of 
a look of horror: now Byron says, that wonder 
painted her cheek, and that her colour changed ; 
he says nothing, that we remember, of spread 
out hands and staring eyes. In truth, she was 
a very cool sort of lady, and in the first moment 
of her husband’s finding her suspicious company, 
she noticed the change in his complexion, and 
fell in love with the fine shawl round his head. 
She was none of your shrieking and starting 
dames, depend upon it. 

Old and New London Bridges. 

William Edward Cooke has fairly earned 
himself a name among those who handle well 
both pencil and graver; and we may well call 
him the worthy son of a very worthy father. 














There is a character of no ordinary kind in these 
scenes of the bridges; the picturesque effect is 
the least part of the merit; there is fine group- 


ing, and many touches of character, worthy of | 


more extended landscapes. ‘The demolition of 
the Chapel Pier,’ would make a capital painting. 


Tombleson’s Views of the Rhine. 
Half-a-dozen numbers of this wondrously 
cheap work lie before us; though there are three 
engravings for sixpence, we cannot say that they 
are indifferently executed. 





THEATRICALS 





[Some of our theatrical criticisms should have ap- 
peared last week, but, like all other things, they were 
put aside to make room for the Memoir of Sir Walter 
Scott.] 

DRURY LANE. 

A new tragedy has been produced here, called 
‘The House of Colberg.’ Its author is Mr. 
Serle—known to the town as an actor of sense 
and ability, and as a writer of considerable talent. 
The plot is slight—too slight, indeed, to bear 
the weight of five acts upon its shoulders, not- 
withstanding the merits of the piece in point of 
composition. Mr. Macready’s acting was clever 
and energetic, and in some instances powerful 
in the extreme. Allothers concerned did their 
best, and the play was, as it deserved to be, well 
received. There is so great a lack, at present, 
of sterling dramatic writing, that it is painful to 
us to say anything disheartening to one who, 
like Mr. Serle, has the courage to venture, and 
the ability to succeed. Still we are forced by 
truth to express our doubts whether ‘ The House 
of Colberg,’ will prove permanently attractive. 
Mr. Serle ought to write for the stage, most un- 
doubtedly ; but we question whether he is wise 
in soaring to the topmost flight. Pywt csavroy 
is nowhere more wanted than among authors. 
Mr. Serle has too much knowledge of the stage, 
and too much talent, to fail altogether, let him 
try what he may; but we fear he has not the 
genius to sustain himself through a five act tra- 
gedy, with any well-grounded hope of solid good, 
either to himself or to the theatre. We shall 
be glad to find ourselves wrong, and will at any 
moment cheerfully acknowledge it if proved so. 
In the meantime, we may safely invite every 
one who wishes well to the drama, to subscribe 
his mite towards its encouragement, by paying 
a clever and industrious man the just compli- 
ment of going to see his play. 

A new farce, in two acts, called ‘Mr. and 
Mrs. Pringle,’ was produced here on Tuesday 
last. We must, on account of the matter left 
over from last week, defer a detailed notice of 
it. Itis attributed to Don Telesforo de Trueba. 
It was highly and deservedly successful, and 
will, we should hope, prove attractive. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Tuts house opened on Monday week under 
the management of M. Laporte. Some alter- 
ations have been made in the interior arrange- 
ments. ‘The new chandelier is very splendid. 
The performances of the season commenced 
with ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ in which the 
young gentleman we mentioned before, made 
his appearance in Shylock. He has certain re- 
quisites, and a certain aptitude for the stage, 
but, owing to want of experience, there is 
necessarily so much uncertainty mixed up with 
these certainties, that he must doas others have 
done before him, and submit to two or three 
years of rough-riding in the country, to form 
his paces and fit him for London harness. Miss 
Sydney made her first appearance on these 
boards in Nerissa, and acquitted herself to the 
expressed satisfaction of the audience. Miss 
Ellen Tree acted Portia—she was received with 
that hearty welcome, which her sweet face must 





command from all who have the good fortune to 
look upon it, and she proved, by the excellence 
of her acting, that the welcome would still have 
been deserved, had nature been less bounti- 
ful to her. The other established favourites re. 
ceived the customary “ compliments of the 
season’”’ as they entered. The play was followed 
by a new afterpiece by Mr. Planché, which the 
bills, if we remember rightly, call ‘A Military 
Spectacle’—they might have called it a pair of 
spectacles, for, in point of splendour, it equals 
any two we ever saw and saw through. It is 
founded on an incident in the early life of 
Marlborough; and a scene between Marshal 
Turenne and Young Churchill, admirably acted by 
Mr. Warde and Mr. Forrester, was honoured 
with well deserved applause. The first act ends 
with a ball-room scene, which is so magnificent, 
that the Easter piece will be troubled to beat it, 
and the second with a storming, which includes 
the best and most real-looking fighting we ever 
saw on the stage. The love part of the business 
has not been neglected—Estelle (Miss Taylor) 
is the daughter of a Major Marsin (Mr. Bartley). 
Her cousin Victor (Mr. Perkins) is in love with 
her, but she is in love with Churchill, the hand- 
some Englishman; and then he, as the drama- 
tist will have it, is in love with somebody in 
England—and so the poor girl disguises herself 
as an ofticer—joins the storming party—aban- 
dons all hopes but the forlorn one—and is blown 
up. Miss Poole played a little drummer—who 
has been a boy about the Palace of St. James's, 
and who affects the manners and language of 
the great people he has been accustomed to see. 
The character is somewhat oufré, but perhaps 
not too much so for a piece of this nature, and, 
whether so or not, the audience applauded its 
excellent representation by this clever girl, 
without stopping to inquire. M. Laporte 
enacted a serjeant with great humour and good 
humour; and the opening scene of the second 
act, in which he and the’ little drummer form 
the garrison of a mill, make a prisoner, stand 
an attack, and capitulate upon terms of their 

wn dictation, was ably sustained by both of 
them. This piece was, as we have said, highly 
successful, but we should have liked this to have 
been left for the press to say. We had hoped 
better things from M. Laporte, than to have 
seen him fall into the old managerial vice of as- 
sociating a national theatre with Quack Doctors 
and Blacking-makers. We take leave once 
more toremind the managers of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, that the only theatre which 
never has disgraced its bills by puffing, is the 
Olympic, under the management of Madame 
Vestris. And it is well known, that such has 
been her success, that she has gained almost as 
much money as they have lost. 

A new Hamlet, and, as we understand, candi- 
date for tragic honours generally, made his bow 
to a London audience on Monday last. As we 
were prevented from seeing him, we can only 
report what we have heard, but that is so 
favourable that it would be unjust to with- 
hold it. We understand, then, that Mr. Butler 
has considerable advantages both of figure and 
face; that he played the first three acts of his 
arduous character in a manner which was ad- 
mitted to be faultless, but that he was not so 
successful in the last two. This has been ex- 
plained in some measure by a necessity under 
which he laboured of humouring his voice to 
conceal the consequences of a cold. If this be 
so, we may, after the warm reception which 
Mr. Butler met with, not unsafely pronounce 
him, unseen by us, a valuable acquisition to the 
stage. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Tus bazaar of fun, horrors, and strong 
scenic efiects, also re-opened for business on 
Monday week. The first piece was a new re- 
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mantic drama called ‘ Rip Van Winkle, or, the 
Helmsman of the Spirit Crew.’ It is an Ame- 
rican legend, known to the reading world here 
through the introduction of America’s gifted 
son, Mr. Washington Irving. It has many and 
yarious merits, but it was not so successful as 
some of its predecessors have been on this stage, 
or rather on these boards ; for never surely was 
the latter term more applicable than to those 
innumerable pieces of wood which, when united, 
pass under the denomination of the Adelphi 
stage. The piece laboured under disadvantage 
from the confusion of a first performance, and 
of this, as of everything else that goes amiss, be 
the fault whose it may, the blame, or at all 
events the consequences, fall upon the author. 
This is as it is, not as it should be. 
this nature are peculiar to this theatre; and 
they are, generally speaking, highly effective ; 
but it is difficult beforehand to distinguish be- 
tween excitement and interest. Mr. “Bernard, 
who wrote the one in question, has often been 
highly successful, and he need not be ashamed 
ef his present production. ‘The Pet of the 
Petticoats.’ and ‘Cupid,’ both established and 
deserved favourites, sent the audience home 
delighted with everything but the pain in their 
sides from laughing. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


THE winter season has commenced here. The 
English Opera company, Madame Vestris’s late 
lodgers, had only been gone a week, and yet 
we found the house thoroughly cleaned, re- 
touched, and the hangings of the boxes entirely 
new. ‘This is attentive, and as it should be. 
The principal new engagements are Mrs. Orger, 
Mr. Webster, Miss Murray, Mrs. Tayleure, 
Mr. Wyman, Mr. Leaves, aud Miss Gliddon. 
Madame Vestris herself appears to be in re- 
newed health and spirits for the ensuing cam- 
paign; and Mr. Liston is himself again—more 
need not, and cannot be said. Mrs. Orger was 
cordially greeted on her arrival from Drury 
Lane theatre, and paid the audience for the 
compliment they had paid her, with compound 
interest, by the genuine and unaffected excel- 
lence of her acting. The entertainments were 
‘The Grenadier’—a new burletta in two acts 
called ‘The Water Party—‘ I'll be your Se- 
cond,’ and ‘ Olympic Devils.’ The new burletta 
inwhich the principal parts are sustained by 
Mr. Liston and Mrs. Orger, is written by Mr. 
Charles Dance. It was perfectly successful, 
and has had the good fortune to have been ge- 
nerally complimented by the press. ‘Lhe house 
was well and, notwithstanding the time of year, 
even fashionably attended. 








MISCELLANEA 

Reviews in France.—It is a singular circum- 
stance, that Reviews have never yet acquired in 
France, anything like that description of influ- 
ence, which, since the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review in 1802, they have uniformly 
maintained in this country. The only periodicals 
of real weight and importance are the news- 
pipers, which, being more restricted in space 
than our own, can “only discharge imperfectly 
the functions of the Magazine or Review. 

Some spirited attempts are now making, to sup- 
ply the deficiency, and we shall the ‘refore briefly 
state the names and claims of the competitors. 
The Revue Trimestrielle and the Revue Fran- 
gaise areno more. The first only lived through 
four or five numbers, and the last, to the best 
of our recollection, was dropped when its noble 
and accomplished editor, the Duc de Broglie, 
accepted office, soon after the revolution of 
July. At present, therefore, the candidates for 
public favour are four: the Revue Britannigue, 
the Revue de Paris, the Revue des deux Mondes, 
and the Revue Encyclopédique. 


Dramas of 








The Revue Britenxnique i is vata made up of 
translated extracts from English publications. 
As it has existed some years, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the speculation succeeds. 

The Revue de Paris is on the plan of one of 
our English Magazines, except that it appears 
to have no fixed literary or political aim, and 
merely aspires to amuse. It is cleverly edited 
by M. Amedée Pichot, and interests the curi- 
ous foreigner by its illustrations of Parisian 
manners and taste. 

The Revue des deux Mondes, established 
about three years ago, was originally intended 
for a sort of 'Traveller’s (or Geographical) Re- 
view, and the early numbers were almost ex- 
clusively devoted to subjects strictly within the 
province of the work. By degrees, however, 
the conductors have extended their views, and 
now make frequent and spirited inroads on 
the provinces of general literature, philosophy, 
and politics. Victor Hugo’s energetic and in- 
fluential protest against the destruction of the 
monumental antiquities of France, first appeared 
in this review: the celebrated philosophical 
letters of Lerminier are in a course of publica- 
tion in it; 
other clever and distinguished writers, are con- 
tributors. The principal editor (redacteur en 
chef) is M. Balot. 

Last, not least, upon the list, comes our old 
acquaintance, the Revue Encyclopédique; a 
work already so well known in this country, as 
to render any detailed description of its plan 
and principles superfluous. But it is a matter 
of justice to state, that it has now very nearly 
(if not wholly) emancipated itself from the 
peculiar tenets of St. Simonism, and that it is 
no longer an organ of the sect, though still re- 
taining the comprehensiveness and philan- 
thropy, which have been the redeeming quali- 
ties of this doctrine or system from the first. 
The present editors are M. Carnot and M. 
Leroux; who combine between them all the 
qualities which can well be conceived requisite 
in an undertaking of the sort, viz. talent, learn- 
ing, liberality, perseverance and enterprise. 
A réunion of the contributors to this review 
takes place every Wednesday evening at the 
Bureau of the redaction; and as most of the 
literary men of Paris contribute occasionally, 
it would be difficult to name a more agreeable 
or more instructive society. 

Catanian Museum.—Professor Zahn, who has 
for some time past been making casts from 
the choicest specimens of antiquity at Na- 
ples, has been despatched by the Prussian 
government on a similar mission into Sicily. 
Thanks to the liberality of Prince Biscari, he 
has been permitted (and he is the first who 
has ever been allowed the privilege,) to take 
casts from such of the splendid specimens in 
the Museum at Catania as he may think fit. 
The Biscari Museum, though little known to 
the world, may, it is said, rank among the fore- 
most in Europe. Besides a Torso, which Zahn 
pronounces to be superior to its rival in the 
Vatican, he commends some small antique 
bronzes, as excelling the finest of the kind in 
the Museum at Naples, which, in this depart- 
ment, has hitherto been allowed to surpass 
every other collection. In addition to these gems, 
the Biscari Museum possesses an exceedingly 
valuable assemblage of architectural fragments 
of the best ages, as well as a variety of vases 
and terra-cottas, and a cabinet of medals and 
collection of cameos and intaglios, which may 
be ranked among the “ things unknown,” as 
long years have revolved since eye of mortal 
man had been cast upon them. We ardently 
wish, in common with the correspondent who 
communicates this interesting notice to us, 
that professor Zahn may not quit Sicily, with- 
out bringing away with him an ample detail of 
these concealed treasures of art, 


and Sainte Beuve, with a host of 





The Royal Society of Literature for Hungary 
have awarded the prize of two hundred ducats, 
offered for the best composition in the Hun- 
garian tongue, which should be published in 
1831, to the Rev. Andrew Horpath, a member 
of the society, for his epic poem, entitled 

Arpad.’ 

London and Dover Rail Road.—We have re- 
ceived a plan of this projected Rail Road, 
which seems to us a work of great import- 
ance, promising advantages, not only to the 
projectors, but to the country. The route, as 
laid down, crosses the ‘Thames near Woolwich 
and the Medway below Chatham, by Steam 
Ferries, thus not only avoiding the hills, but 
shortening the distance by many miles. When 
we consider that Dover is the direct channel 
of communication with the continent, the 
benefit to be derived from the facilities here 
ofiered, are intelligible enough—but when we 
remember the tediousness and hazard of 
rounding the Foreland for vessels coming up 
channel, with all the delays of tide and river 
navigation, the cost and charges for pilotage, 
port dues, dock dues—to say nothing of the 
wages and keep of the crew — we think it not 
improbable, that a rail road would ultimately 
make Dover the shipping port of London. 

Cochineal.—'There is a small insect, peculiar 
to the Russo- Armenian provinces on the eastern 
side of the Caucasus, from which a Greek 
archimandrite has at last succeeded in extract- 
ing a dye, which imparts a brilliant carmine to 
silk, woollen, and cotton substances, and re- 
sists the application of the most powerful acids. 
—St. Petersb. Journal—11 September. 
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Th. 4) Ga 52 29.60 Ss. Showers. 
Fr. 5, 63 45 25.34 Ss. Rain. 
Sat. 6 G3 41 29.10 | s. Ditto. 
Sun. 7) G2 45 29.24 s. Rain, P.M. 
Mon. 8 57 43 25.85 S.to W. | Rain, a.m. 
Tues. 9 58 42 Ww. Cloudy. 
Wed. 10 63 47 Ww. Ditto. 


Prevailing 
lostratus. 

Nights forthe greater part fair; Mornings for the 
greater part rainy. 

Mean temperature of the week, 52.5° 

lay decreased on Wednesday, 5h. 36m. 


Clouds.— Cirrostratus, Nimbus, Cumu- 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

The Memoirs of Dr. Burney, by his daughter Mad. 
d’ Arblay. 

A second volume of Lyrical Poems, by Mr. A. Ten- 
nyson. 

Just published.—Complete Election Guide, 9s. 6d. 
— Literary Souvenir, 1833, 12s.— New Year’s Gift, 1833, 
Ss.—lIllustrations of Literary Souvenir, 30s.—Friend- 
ship’ 8 Offering, 1833, 12s.—Comic Offering, 1833, l2s.— 
Liudiey’s Introduction to Botany, 8vo. 18s.—Ellis’s 
British Tariff, 1833, 12mo. 7s. 6d.— Legends of Library 
at Lilies, 2 vol. post Svo. 21s.—Copland’s Dictionary 
of Practical Medicine, in Four Parts, Part 1. 9s.— 
Drawing-room Scrap Book, 12. ls.—Amulet, 1833, 12s. 
— Illustrations before Letters, 2d. 10s —Juvenile Forget- 
le-Not, 1833, 8s.—Searle’s Maternal Solicitude, 18mo. 
3s.—Bust of Scott, 5s.—Hansard’s Debates, 3rd series, 
Vol. XL. 1d. 106.—Lyricai Offering, 10s. 6¢.—The 
Musical Gem, 1833, 16s.— Memoir and Correspondence 
of the late J. &. Smith, 2 vols. Svo. 31s. 6d.-——Percevall’s 
Anatomy of the Horse, 8vo. 20s.— Bransby Cooper’s Lee- 
tures on Anatomy, Vol. 1V. royal 8vo. 15s.—‘Thomson’s 
Materia Medica, Vol. 1. 15s.— Morrison's Counsels to 
the Young, 2s. 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We must apologize to our Advertising friends for the 
omissions of this week, Mr. Valpy having long since 
engaged the whole space allotted to that department. 
We have to acknowledge the receipt of 1/. from Mr, 
J. P. Brown, for Mr. Millhouse. 

All Correspondents expecting to hear from us will 
have the kindness te excuse the delay of a week or 
two. 

Thanks to T. X.—Y. Z.—G. E. J.—Ann.—S. N. M, 

—E. B.—4J. D.—W. E. R. 

Will “ Verax ” oblige us with his name ? 

The work referred to by L. de S.—received. 

We have not in this Number been able to quite clear 
off all arrears. —This must excuse us to the Author of 
* Craven Derby,’ and others, who have kindly sent us 
early copies of their works. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY A. 





EDITION OF THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF 


SHAKSPEARE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY ENGRAVINGS. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


First of November, 1832, will be published, Price 5s. bound in cloth, uniformly 
with the new Editions of LYRON and SCOTT, 


VOL. 1. OF THE 
PLAYS axn POEMS or SHAKSPEARE, 
WITH A LIFE, GLOSSARIAL NOTES, 
AND ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS 


FROM 


BOYDELL’S 


Ae Je VALPY, MeAvy LATE FELLOW OF 


THE PLATES IN 
EDITION, 


EDITED BY PEML, COLLs, OXFORD. 





Numerous and varied as are the forms in which the Works of Suak- 
spEare have appeared, it will be readily acknowleged that an improved 
edition, printed in the same form as the most popular productions of the 
present day, is still a desideratum. 

The text of MALonr, as published in 1821, in twenty-one volumes 8vo, 
will be adopted; GLossartaL Nores on all obsolete words will be given ; 
and a brief HistoricaL Dicesr prefixed to each Play. 

In addition to the many advantages offered in the present edition, it 
will be embellished with ONe Hunpdrep AND Sétvenry ILLUSTRATIONS, 
executed on steel in the first style of out-line engraving, designed from 
the Plates in BoYDELL’s SHAKSPEARE, which was originally published at 
£95, and large paper at £190, 

The attention of the youthful reader will be directed to the MosT STRIKING 
AND BRILLIANT PASSAGES by an INDEX, which will be printed at the end 
of the work, and which will form a complete reference to the BreauTies 
OF SHAKSPEARE, 

The nuinber and excellence of the illustrations, and the style of the 
letter-press, will render the present edition superior to any yet published ; 
while the convenience and portability of the form adopted, and the mode-| 
rate terms on which it may be purchased, will merit the approbation of 
every admirer of the Bard of Avon. 


The Work will be handsomely printed, hot-pressed, and bound in cloth, 
price 5s. per volume. 

The Hlustrations will be printed on fine tinted paper. 

Volume I. will be published on the Ist of November, 1832, and will 
contain a Life of the Author, Dr. Johnson’s Preface, the Temeest, Two 
GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, and the following 

ILLUSTRATIONS, 
1. A beautiful line-engraving of th» Author, by Freeman. 
« Shakspeare nursed by Tragedy and Comedy, from a Painting by Romney 
}. Shakspeare between Poetry and Painting.— Banks. 
tL. Infant Shakspeare attended by Nature and the Passions. 
» The Monument of Shakspeare in Stratford Church. 


st 


Rone Ye 

Boydeli. . 
THE TEMPEST. 

. Prospero and Miranda before the cell of Prospero.— Romney. 

. Prospero, Miranda, and Ariel.—-Hamilton. 

% Prospero, Miranda, Caliban, and Ariel.—I'useli. 

9 ‘Trinculo, Stephano, and Caliban.—Smirke, 

10, Ferdinand and Miranda.—Hamilton. 

11. Prospero, Ferdinand, Miranda, Mask, Xe. 

12, Ferdinand and Miranda playing at chess. 


Wright. 
Ih heath Yo 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 

13. Valentine, Proteus, Silvia, and Julia.—Siothard, 
14, The same scene.—Angelica Kauffman. 

The succeeding volumes will be published on the First of every Month, 
and delivered regularly with the Magazines. ; 

The volumes will contain on the average from ten to twelve plates, 
according to the number of Plays, and the work will be completed in 
fifteen monthly volumes. 


“,»* The PLates may be had separately at 4s, per Number. 


Ss 


J. VALPY, RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET. 


ABRIDGMENTS., 
II. 


In one vol. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
with a Portrait of the Author, 


MORAL ano POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 
ABRIDGED EY A MASTER OF ARIS OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Ill. 
Tn one vol. Small 8vo. 3s, 6d. bound in cloth, 
PALEY’S EVIDENCES 
CHRISTIANITY, 


BY THE SAME. 


PALEY'’S 


OF 


‘All the arguments of the great philosopher are faith. 
fully preserved, and nothing omitted for which Paley’s 
work is worth perusing. ‘lo a considerable extent the lan- 
guage of the original is adhered to, and in some instances 
the progress of the argument materially assisted.’— Monthly 
Review. 

IV. 
In one vol. Small Svo. 5s. Gd. bound in cloth, 
with a Portrait of the Author, 


LOCKE on THe HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING, 


ABRIDGED BY A CLERGYMAN. 
* This condensation of Locke (a very delicate and diffi- 


cult task) is executed with great skill.'— Maidstone Gazette. 


\ 


ADDRESS From A CLERGYMAN 
ro His PARISHIONERS. 
Sixth Ed. 4s. Gd. bds. 
With Mornino and Eveninc Prayers. 
By R. VALPY, D.D., F.A.S. 

Costents :—Of Gol—The Son of God — The Holy 
Ghost—The Trinity—Read the Scriptures—The Incar- 
nation of Jesus Christ—The Doctrines of Jesus Christ— 
The Resurrection —Redemption— Justification — Faith— 
Works—Works without Faith — Faith without Works— 
Union of Faith and Works—Merit and Reward—Humility 
—The Influence of the Holy Spirit—Repentance—Re- 
generation, Renewal, Conversion—D« lay of Conversion 
—Our Endeavors—Predestination, Free Will—Of Prayer 
— Public Worship — Family Prayer —The Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper—Forgiveness of Injuries — Veneration 
to the Name of God — Relative Duties — Exhortation to 
Picty—Prospect in Life—Use of Time—Death. 


VI. 
ON SEVERAL 


By the Same. 


SERMONS 


OCCASIONS, 


With an Appendix, Classical, Historical, and Political: 
2 vols. Svo. 18s. bds, 
Vil. 
ANTHOLOGLIA SACRA; 

Or, SELECT THEOLOGICAL EXTRACTS; 
On subjects Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental ; 
Selected and arranged by the Rev. B. Ginvrx, M.A: 

Rector of St. Andrew's, Hertford; and W. H. Vatry, 

Esq. Royal Svo. 24s. bds. 

* This is almost the only book of religious extracts, with 
which we are acquainted, that deserves a decided and 
unqualified recommendation. The work does not claim to 
ye denominated * A System of Theology,’ though in our 
Opinion it deserves that distinction better than many at 
lofter pretensions. We feel no hesitation in saying, that to 
the divinity student, the minister of a congregation, or the 
father of a family, it cannot fail to be both acceptable and 
useful.’—Pulpit, No. 476, 
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PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY A. J. VALPY, RED 


LION COURT, FLEET STREET. 





Published Monthly, with a Biographical Sketch, a Portrait of each Author,' 
Notes, Maps, &c. Price 4s. Gd. Small Svo. in cloth, 


THE 


FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


Or THI 


MOST VALUABLE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 
EDITED, PRINTED, AND PUBLISHED, BY A.J. VALPY, MeAe 


‘If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty 


lI. 
Phird Edition, with Parallel References and other Im- 


provements, 3 vols. 8vo, £2. 5s. bds, 


GREEK TESTAMENT, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES ; 


Containing Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes 
in English, from the most eminent Critics and Interpreters : 
with Parallel Passages from the Classics, and with referen- 
ces to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. ‘To which 
is prefixed a short Treatise on the Doctrines of the Greek 
Article, according to Bishop Middleton, Mr. Granville 
Sharp, &e. briefly and compendiously explained, as appli- 
cable to the Criticism of the New Testament. ‘Ihe Vari- 
RerapinGs are recorded under the text. Greek and 
English Indexes are added at the end. By E. Vary, 
B.D. . 

Two Plates are added, one illustrative of the Travels of 
the Apostles, and the other a Map of Judea and a Plan of 


ous 





to pluce into his hands the best Translations of the best Classical Authors.’-—Dnr. Parr. 
As the learned languages do not form part of the education of Females, 
the only access which they have to the valuable stores of antiquity is through 
the medium of correct translation ; and the present Selection is intended to 
include those Authors only, which may be read by the youth of either sew. 


Thirty-four Numbers are already published, containing the following 
Authors; which may be purchased separately: 

No. I. DEMOSTHENES, Letanp. 

30.3 and SALLI ST, by Nose. 

Ill. & 1V. NENOPHON’S Awxazasis and Cynopapia, by Spetman and Coorrr. 

\. to VII, HERODOTUS. Betror. 

Vil. & IX. VIRGIL, by Wranxciuam, Sorueny, and Drypex. 


With ANACREON: anew 


If, Completion of J 


X. PINDAR; a new translation, by Wueetwricut, 
translation, by Bourne. 

XI. to XV. TACITUS. Mureuy. 

AVI. THEOPHRASTUS; with 50 Characteristic Engravings. 

AVIL. & XVIIL. HORACE and PHASDRUS. 

XIX. JUVENAL, by Dr. Bapnam; & PERSIUS, by Sir W. Daummonp, 

XX. to XXII. THUCYDIDES. Smauru. 

XXILL. to NXIX. PLUTARCH’S LIVES; with Engravings. 

XXX. HESIOD, by C. Erroy, Ese. also the CASSANDRA of LYCOPHRON, 
by Lord Royston ; with BLON, MOSCIiUS, MUS.LUS, and SAPPHO, 

XXNT. and XXXII. CARSAR’S COMMENTARIES. 

XXNUIL. SOPHOCLES. Franckiiy. 

XXXLV. to NNAVI. EURIPIDES. Povren. 


HOMER, LONGINUS, OVID, &c. will speedily follow. 
Each Vol. is delivered monthly with the Magazines. 


‘From a careful examination of the volumes now before the public, we do not hesitate 
to declare our conviction that a more important or a more interesting accession than 
this Library to our literature has not taken place in modern times.’— Monthly Review. 

‘We know of no periodical more richly deserving of patronage than the Family 
Classical Library, and we should esteem it a disgrace to any establishment for the 
education of either sex, in the library of which, this beautiful edition of the most 
approved translations of the ancients was not tu be found."—The Bee. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES.—Menage says, if all the books in the world were in the fire, 
there is not one which he wouid so eagerly snatch from the flames as Plutarch, ‘That 
author never tires him; he reads him often, and always finds new beauties. 


In No. XVIII, Translations of different parts of HORACE are introduced 
from the pens of the following Poets: 

Addison—Atterbury, Bp.—Badham, C.—Beattie, f.—Beaumont, Sir J.—DBertley, 
Dr.—Lernal, R.—Byron, Lord—Carter, Elizabeth—Chatterton—Congreve, W.— 
Cowley —Cowper—Creech—Croly — Dryden — Evelyn — Hastings, Warren— Herbert, 
lion, W.—Hobhouse, Sir J. Cam—tllunt, Leigh—Johnson, Dr.—Jonson, Ben—Joy, 
H. Hall—Lyttleton, Lord—Merivale, J.—Milton—Montgomery, Robert—Otway—Pope 
—Porson—Barry Cornwall—Roscommon, Earl of —Rowe, N.—Sidney, Sir P.—Switt, 
Dean—Waketield, Gilbert—Warton, J.—Warton, T.—Wrangham, &c. Xc. 

SOPHOCLES.— It is executed with great spirit and fidelity. It is, indeed, a version 
worthy of a place in the Family Classical Library, and higher praise it could scarcely 
teceive ; forthat series has been hitierto conducted with so much spirit, taste, and judg- 
ment, that we are afraid of wearying our readers by so often repeating our commendations 
and our hearty wishes for its continued success.’—Athenaum, Sept. 1832. 


the City and Temple of Jerusalem. 

This Work is intended for the use of Students in Divi- 
nity, as well as the Library. 

* This Greek ‘Testament is the most valuable of any that 
has yet been published with critical and philological appa- 
ratus, especially for students who wish to purchase only 
ONE Edition.’—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 


111, 

Second Edition, in one vol, 8vo. £1. Is. 
GREEK SEPTUAGINT, 
WITH THE APOCKYPHA; 

Edited by A, J. Vatry, from the Oxford Edition of 
Bos and Holmes. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in one volume, &vo. 
hot-pressed. FOR USE IN CHURCHES AND CHA- 
PEELS, as weli as the Library. 

‘This elegantly executed volume is very correctly 
printed, and (which cannot but recommend it to students 
in preference to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam 
reprints of the Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as 
to place it within the reach of every one.’—Horne’s In- 
troduction to the Bible. 

This edition has be 
attending Coiiren 





n printed for the use of students 
Cuarets, and Greek 
in Senoous, as it has been long considered one of the 
j most useful and ready expedients for keeping up the 
j|knowlege of Greci, more particularly after the Student 


| has quitted his scholastic duties. 


for CLASSES 


The Septuagint and Tes!«ment may be had in four 
unifori v 
LV. 


Second Edition, (reduced in price,) 18s. bds, 


GREEK GRADUS, 


On, 
GREEK, LATIN, AND ENGLISH PROSODIAL 
LEXICON. 
Srasse, D.D. late Fellow of Trin, Coll., 
Camb. 

It has been the object to present, in a comprehensive 
form, a Manual, containing the interpretation, in Latin and 
English, of such words as occur in the principal Greek 
Poets ;—the quantity of each syllable actually or virtually 
marked ;—an authority quoted for the existence and quan- 
tity of each word in those wiiters;—and those terms sct 
down as synonymous which appear to bear a similitude in 
sense to the principal word. The Works of the Greek 
Poets have been diligently examined, and such epithets 
and phrases annexed to ‘each principal word as of 
legitimate usage, and seem best calculated to embellish 
Greck composition, | 

‘Dr. Brasse has certainly conferred a lasting benefit on 
all classical students, and deserves the highest praise for 
taste, learning, and indefatigable industry.’ — Weckly 
Review. 

‘The indefatigable application required in the com- 
pilation of the Greek Gradus is manifest; and we heartily 
recommend the work as supplying a desideratum in our 
School Books, and likely to be advantageously used toa 
very wide extent,’—-Lit, Chron, 


sumes. 


By the Rev. J. 


J 
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First of January, 1833, will be published, in royal 8vo, Price 5s, 6d, sewn, 


PART I. OF AN 
ABRIDGMENT 
COMMENTARIES 


ON THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


By THE Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 


OF EMMANUEL COLLEGE; CHAPLAIN TO THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, AND LATE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AT CAMBRIDGE, 





Ir has been suggested to Mr. VALpy by several Clergymen, that an important service would be rendered to the 
Religious Public, and more particularly to the Clergy and Students in Divinity, if an ABRIDGMENT, or rather a 
CONDENSATION, or THE PRINCIPAL ENGLISH COMMENTARIES ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
were published in an economical and commodious form, suitable to the means as well as the wants of the present 
age. For deeply as the Christian world is indebted to those learned men, whose critical knowlege and laborious 
researches have enabled them to furnish invaluable Commentaries on the Holy Scriptures, it is much to be regretted 
that the fruits of their labors remain scattered through a multiplicity of volumes, rarely to be found even in the 
Libraries of the most wealthy classes; whilst in almost all instances they cannot be procured without also incurring 
the expense of costly additions of the Text. 

To obviate such difliculties, and facilitate the investigations of those who desire a more perfect knowlege of 
Scripture, is the object of the present undertaking — the advantages of which will probably appear in a more 


striking point of view, if we subjoin a list of the Authors whose works it is proposed to condense, 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 


THE ASSEMBLY, BURION, DODD, HAMMOND, ARCHBP. NEWCOME, TOWNSEND, 
R. BAXTER, CAMPBELL, MACKNIGHT, DODDRIDGE, HARMER, JOB ORTON, TRAPP, 
BENSON, AND WOODHOUSE, bD’OYLY AND MANT, BY DR, a. CLARKE, PATRICK, LOWTH, WELLS, 
THE BISHOPS, A. CLARKE, BY BISHOP HOBART, HENRY, AKNALD, WHITBY, WESLEY, 
BLOOMFIELD, J. CLARKE, FAWCETT, HEWLETT, AND LOWMAN, WILSON, 
BOOTH ROYD, 8S. CLARKE, GILL, HOLDEN, M. POOLE, WYNNE, 
BOWYER, CLARKE AND PYLE, GILPIN, LEIGH, A. PURVER, VALPY. 
BROWN, COKE, GUYSE, MARCHANT, 2CoTl, 

BURKITT, DIODATI, BISHOP HALL, MAYER, 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 15. The Work will commence with the New Testament, and will 
| be handsomely printed in Royal Octavo, double columns, 
1. The Work will contain the Notes of the above English Com-| to be published in Monthly Parts, averaging 180 pages, 
mentators, who have commented on the whole of the Old| price Ss. Gd. each; and it is presumed the whole will be 
or New Testament, or both; and these so CONDENSED as to completed in about 40 Parts. The New Testament will 
give the substance of every Note with brevity, but without! however be complete in itself, to suit any Subscribers 
obscurity. ; who may wish to discontinue the work before the whole 
2. The Notes of each Commentator will be in alphabetical order, | is finished. 
chapter by chapter ; so that reference may be directly made to Printed and Published by A. J. Vatey, Red Lion Court, 
the opinions of any favorite Author. Fleet Street, London, and may be had of all Booksellers and 
3. When a Commentary is accompanied by a Paraphrase or by | Newsmen. 





particular Dissertations, such will be referred to at the end of iT London: J. Hones. Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


each chapter. | Published every Saturday atthe ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, No. 2, CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by 
J. LECTION; aud ‘sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
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